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PREFACE 



In order to place her story, "A Last Century 
Maid," in that picturesque period of Pennsylvania 
life when the Chiefs of the Six Nations came to 
Philadelphia and made their head-quarters at 
Stenton, and to meet other exacting demands of 
fiction, the author has been guilty of several an- 
achronisms. For these, especially for introducing 
Thomas Chalkley, the celebrated ministering 
Friend, in company with his little grand-daughter, 
Rebecca, who was not born until after his death, 
and for representing the fine old home at Frank- 
ford as completed in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, when it was not in reality built until Revo- 
lutionary days, she trusts that she may be forgiven, 
in view of the fact that these tales, in which old 
family names and localities have been used, are 

II 
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purely fictitious, with the exception of the incidents 
from his own life related by Thomas Chalkley. 

These explanations are made to satisfy the 
historic instincts of any grown persons who may 
chance to scan these pages, as the author cher- 
ishes the hope that, however practical the world 
may become, there will always be children ready 
to follow unquestioningly the guidance of the 
humblest teller of tales ; children to whom a sea- 
shore in the kingdom of Bohemia, or a forest 
peopled with Titania and her fairy train, will seem 
no more wonderful than the daily mysteries of 
wood and field, the awakening of the butterfly, 
the blooming of the flower, or the flight of the 
bird through the air. For such children, and for 
such only, have these stories of the last century 
and this been written. 

A. H. W. 

Philadelphia, June, 1895. 
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A Last Century Maid 

JPON a beautiful, well wooded and watered 
natural plain, northeast of Philadelphia, 
and near Frankford, stood Chalkley Hall, 
in the last century, very much as it stands to- 
day. The more modern house is a large, square 
building of cream-colored freestone, brought from 
England ; the small, low house beside it, with 
vines covering its trellised door-way, was then 
separated from the larger house by an arched 
passage or porta cochirCy paved with flag-stones. 
The small, low house is the home of Thomas 
Chalkley, a well-known ministering Friend, who 
has made many missionary and trading voyages 
to the West Indies, and who even now, as he sits 
before his door enjoying the pleasant warmth of 
the October sunshine, is planning another voyage 
southward. 

IS 
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The child by his side, a sweet-faced little 
maiden of about twelve, has been reciting some 
Bible verses to her grandfather, her daily task 
and his daily delight. Rebecca's reward for verses 
well learned is always to hear a story from her 
grandfather, usually one of his own many ad- 
ventures by sea or land. 

" And what tale wilt thou hear, sweetheart, about 
the flowers and strange birds and creatures on the 
islands whither I go so soon? What dost thou 
call those islands?" 

"The Barbadoes, grandfather. I like well to 
hear about the beautiful flowers and birds and the 
parrots, that talk like the green-and-red one that 
thou didst bring to me thy last voyage. I like 
to hear, too, about the great earthquake, when 
the two men were killed in the room with 
Friend Jonathan Dickinson, and yet he was not 
harmed." 

"A gruesome tale that for the ears of a tender 
maid, except that it shows how strong is the arm 
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of the Lord to protect his own in the storm as 
well as the calm. When did I tell thee that tale, 
Rebecca?" 

"Nay, thou didst not tell it to me at all, 
grandfather. I heard thee telling it to Friend 
Morris one First day." 

"Little pitchers!" said the old Friend, pinching 
the child's ear, and then tenderly stroking her 
glossy brown locks. "And thou dost remember 
the tale of that wonderful deliverance?" 

"Ay, grandfather, and I told it to Israel and 
John and Sarah, and we spoke of it when the 
earth trembled and the sky was black, the day 
that thou and Friend Morris were out in the 
storm, and Israel said, 'The Lord protects His 
own ; remember how Friend Jonathan Dickinson 
was saved!'" 

" Good children I I rejoice that you all had 
wisdom to perceive the light of the spirit that 
shines through the incident, yet our earthquake 
at Frankford was not like the great tremblings of 
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the earth In the Barbadoes. But what tale wouldst 
thou have this afternoon, little maid?" 

"I like best to hear about the great fish that 
came up beside the vessel when they were all so 
hungry on board. Did the fish talk to thee, 
grandfather ?" 

"No, child; a fish talking! Where didst thou 
get so strange a fancy and one so against na- 
ture?" 

"The animals in the Bible talked sometimes," 
said Rebecca, lifting her face to her grandfather's. 
"The Lord spoke to the great fish that swallowed 
Jonah, and Balaam's ass had words with him." 

"True, true, but that was long ago." And 
stroking the child's hair, the old man said to him- 
self, " A thoughtful maid beyond her years, and one 
that needs to be carefully dealt with ;" then aloud, 
"And so thou wouldst hear the narrative of the 
great fish, which came alongside the vessel when 
I was looking into the sea, wondering what we 
should do for lack of meat?" 
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"Nay, begin at the beginning, grandfather, 
about taking passage on the sloop Dove, and 
how the winds were contrary, and how the meat 
was scarce." 

" Thou knowest it all thyself, child ; why should 
I relate it again?" 

** Because I like well to hear it, and then I tell 
it to Israel and Sarah on our way home from 
school. Israel says it makes the road seem short 
to hear such tales by the way." 

"Well then, TU begin at the beginning. 

"After I had finished my concerns I embarked 
in the sloop Dove'' said the old gentleman, while 
Rebecca nodded her head approvingly. "It being 
often calm and small winds, our provisions grew 
very scanty. We were about twelve persons in 
the vessel, small and great, and but one piece of 
beef left in the barrel; and, for several days, the 
wind being contrary, the people began to murmur, 
and told dismal stories about people eating one 
another for want of provisions; and the wind 
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being still against us, and, for aught we could 
see, like to continue, they murmured more and 
more, and at last against me in particular, be- 
cause the vessel and cargo was consigned to me 
and was under my care, so that my inward exer- 
cise was great about it ; for neither myself nor 
any in the vessel did imagine that we should be 
half so long as we were on the voyage. But, 
since it was so, I seriously considered the matter ; 
and, to stop their murmuring, I told them they 
should not need to cast lots, which was usual in 
such cases, to decide which of us should die first, 
for I would freely offer up my life to do them 
good. One. said, *God bless you, I will not eat 
any of you.' Another said *he would die before 
he would eat any of me;' and so said several. 
And, as I was leaning over the side of the vessel, 
thoughtfully considering my proposal to the com- 
pany, and looking in my mind to Him that made 
me, a very large dolphin came up towards the 
top or surface of the water and looked me in the 
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face; and I called the people to put a hook into 
the sea and take him, for here is one come to 
redeem me, said I to them ; and they put a hook 
into the sea, and the fish readily took it, and they 
caught him. He was longer than myself. I think 
he was about six feet long, and the largest that 
ever I saw. This plainly showed us that we 
ought not to distrust the providence of the 
Almighty. The people were quieted by this act 
of Providence, and murmured no more. We 
caught enough to eat plentifully of till we got 
into the Capes of Delaware." * 

"That is a nice story, grandfather. The boys 
like to hear about how thou wert willing to have 
the men on the ship eat thee, and how they 
liked thee too well to do it." 

"Scarcely willing, my child, yet counting my 
life of less value than some others." 

"Here comes a stranger, grandfather." 

*This story is related in Chalkley's Works, pp. 86, 87, 88. 
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"Yes," said the old man, shading his eyes 
with his hand ; " and he is evidently coming to 
see me, as he chooses the left-hand path. Take 
the book and learn thy verses, Rebecca, while 
I talk to the stranger, and some other day thou 
shalt hear a tale of my escape from a great flood 
in the river." 

"Yes, grandfather, I will ask thee for it," said 
Rebecca, seating herself on the door-step some 
distance from Thomas Chalkley, who arose to 
meet the new-comer. 

The latter proved to be George Truit, a visit- 
ing Friend from Maryland, who had come up to 
Philadelphia by way of Chambersburg and Lan- 
caster. The two men were soon earnestly 
engaged in conversation, nothing but the sound 
of their voices and an occasional word reaching 
Rebecca's ears. The words in the book before 
her seemed long and not very easy to remember ; 
the afternoon sunshine, which was bright and 
warm, set myriads of motes to dancing before 
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her eyes, until the pages of fine print before 
her became blurred and indistinct ; the voices 
of the two Friends sounded farther and farther 
away, and leaning her head against the jamb 
of the door, her soft brown eyes closed, and 
little Rebecca floated away into the fairyland 
of dreams. At first, she was in a boat sailing 
over a calm blue sea. A great fish came to 
the side of the boat and politely asked her to 
eat of him, at which she laughed and said, with 
equal civility, — 

"Thank thee, good friend dolphin, but I don't 
know how to cook thee ; my mother never taught 
me how to cook fish ; grandmother allows me to 
help her to make pies sometimes ; but that's the 
only kind of cooking that I can do." Then, in 
a trice, as it always is in dreams, Rebecca 
found that she had left her boat, and was in the 
depths of a thick wood, where the trees were 
high and the shadows dark like night. A cry 
reached her ears, and Israel Morris, who had 
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not been in the boat with her, but had suddenly 
appeared, plucked her gown and whispered, — 

"Come, Rebecca, hide in the stump of yonder 
great tree, — ^the Indians are after us." Voices 
sounded in her ears which seemed to come 
nearer and nearer until she could distinguish 
that of her grandfather, saying, "Nay, I would 
not take up arms against them. They that live 
by the sword must perish by the sword." 

"A verity, certainly, good friend," said another 
voice; "but this is an outrage beyond the endur- 
ance of man. The Indians advanced upon the 
school-house, which was upon the outskirts of the 
town of Greencastle, so quietly that the towns- 
people were not disturbed, and, entering the school, 
slew the children and the master, who pleaded 
for his scholars' lives rather than his own." 

"What was to be gained by attacking the 
poor little children?" inquired the first speaker, 
whose voice sounded to Rebecca like that of her 
grandfather. 
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"Revenge is sweet to the savage soul. There 
was an ancient feud between this tribe and some 
of the townspeople, and, as thou knows, men and 
women are most easily touched through their 
children/' 

"Yea, truly; and so the innocent lambs perished 
for the sins of their elders," said the first voice. 
And then Rebecca opened her eyes, and realized 
that she was no longer dreaming, but listening 
instead to a sad tale, which the stranger was 
relating to her grandfather. To move might inter- 
rupt the story; so, frightened as she was, she sat 
perfectly still, with eyes fixed upon the face of the 
narrator, a young Friend, who had a pleasing and 
kindly face. 

" When the hour came for the children's dinner, 
and they returned not home, the mothers became 
concerned, and alarmed their husbands, and they 
went together to seek their children. When they 
drew near the school-house all was still, no sound 
of voice or movement within. The door was 
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ajar; one man stepped forward and, pushing it 
open, motioned the women to fall back. He en- 
tered, and what a sight met his eyes ! One boy 
was left for dead, but was afterwards found to be 
alive, and one little maid was missing, and is 
thought to have been carried into captivity/' 

"Death would have been better far," said 
Thomas Chalkley. "And one boy was alive, you 
say. Did he recover?" 

" Yes ; he was the only one left to tell the tale." 

"Were all the rest dead?" exclaimed the child, 
starting up and standing before the two men, her 
face white, her eyes distended. 

"My child!" exclaimed her grandfather, "I did 
not know that thou wert there ;" and turning to 
his guest, he said, in an undertone, "I would that 
she had not heard the tale." 

"Nay, my little maid," said the stranger, "there 
was one boy saved, and a little girl, too." 

" Now go to thy mother," said Thomas Chalkley, 
"she wishes to take thee a walk this fine after- 
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noon to Friend Morris's. Say to thy mother, dear, 
that I would speak to her before she goes ; and, 
Rebecca, tell black Jacob that if he can find a 
chocolate-colored pigeon at Friend Callender's, he 
may bring it to me, and thou shalt have it for thy 
very own to mate with the stray one that came 
to thee." 

Dear as chocolate-colored pigeons were to the 
heart of little Rebecca, the promise of such a gift 
was powerless to drive out of her mind the 
sad story that she had just heard. It had come 
to her mixed with her dreams, and thus gained 
force and power over her imagination. She said 
nothing to her mother, however, who, wondering 
at the child's silence, asked her if she felt ill. 
Arrived at the Morrises', Mrs. James entered into 
an animated conversation with her hostess, Mrs. 
Morris, who had driven to Germantown, the day 
before, to visit Mrs. William Allen, lately arrived 
from England, and thus had much interesting 
London news to relate to her friend and neighbor, 
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while little Sarah Morris brought out a marvellous 
English doll, dressed in the latest fashion, to show 
to Rebecca. 

The James and Morris families were strict 
Friends, but Mrs. Allen belonged to the gayer 
Christ Church circle, and prided herself upon 
appearing there on Sundays in the latest English 
styles. She had, while abroad, taken a truly 
worldly delight in having a doll dressed for little 
Sarah Morris by her London dress-maker in an 
elaborate court costume. 

This doll, with high rolled hair, stiff bodice of 
crimson satin, and brocaded petticoat, Sarah dis- 
played to her friend with great pride, explaining 
to Rebecca the perfect fit of the bodice by show- 
ing her the stays underneath, adding, — 

"Mrs. Allen told me that when the stay-maker 
came to make her stays, she asked him to make 
a pair for my doll, and it is the very same man 
who makes stays for the Princess of Wales and 
all the other princesses. Tve called her Augusta, 
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because Mrs. Allen says that Augusta is the name 
of the King's mother, and that there isn't any 
Queen now, because the King is not married yet. 
He's young and good-looking, and all the pretty 
girls want to marry him." 

"Oh!" exclaimed Rebecca, delighted with this 
piece of court gossip ; "wouldn't you like to marry 
him, Sarah, and live in a palace and have just as 
many dolls as you want and eat pound-cake every 
day, with white frosting on it?" 

"How do you know that queens do that?" 
asked the more practical Sarah. 

"Because I've heard all about it. Tommy's 
nurse lived with a grand lady in England. She 
was dressed, every day, in beautiful gowns like 
Augusta's, and when she went to see the Queen 
she wore white feathers and diamonds in her 
hair." 

The Quaker child became so interested in talk- 
ing of these grand doings among the world's 
people in England, and in looking at Augusta's 
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fine clothes and curling, golden hair, that she quite 
forgot the troubles that had filled her heart an 
hour before, and never thought of them again 
until at the tea-table the visiting Friend turned 
to Thomas Chalkley and said, — 

"When are the Chiefs of the Six Nations com- 
ing to Philadelphia?" 

"On next Second day. They are to rest with 
James Logan, at Stenton, for two days, and the 
Council is to be held on Fifth day," was the 
reply. 

"What are the Indians coming for?" asked 
Rebecca. 

"To a Council," replied her mother, who was 
busy pouring out a cup of chocolate for her guest, 
and did not turn to notice the child's white face ; 
nor did she know that after Rebecca had gone to 
bed that night, she lay awake thinking of the 
story she had heard in the afternoon, and plan- 
ning some excuse to stay away from school on 
Wednesday and Thursday of the next week. 
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What did a Council mean? she wondered; but, 
being shy before strangers, she did not like to 
ask. Israel Morris did not know, or Sarah or 
John Head ; but after hearing Rebecca's story 
they felt quite sure of one thing, which was that 
the school-house would be a dangerous place on 
the days when the Indians were in the neighbor- 
hood. 

At first Israel thought it would be well to warn 
the school-master, and beg him to have no school 
that week ; but Friend Walton was a stern and 
severe pedagogue, who wasted few words upon 
his pupils, and after some consultation that idea 
was given up, chiefly because no one child was 
willing to undertake the task of being spokesman 
for the party, and these children had never heard 
of the drawing up of petitions so usual among 
their elders. 

"I know what we'll do," exclaimed John Head, 
a handsome boy, whose large dark eyes had in 
their depths more of the roving spirit of the 
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ajar; one man stepped forward and, pushing it 
open, motioned the women to fall back. He en- 
tered, and what a sight met his eyes! One boy 
was left for dead, but was afterwards found to be 
alive, and one little maid was missing, and is 
thought to have been carried into captivity." 

"Death would have been better far," said 
Thomas Chalkley. "And one boy was alive, you 
say. Did he recover?" 

" Yes ; he was the only one left to tell the tale." 

"Were all the rest dead?" exclaimed the child, 
starting up and standing before the two men, her 
face white, her eyes distended. 

"My child!" exclaimed her grandfather, "I did 
not know that thou wert there ;" and turning to 
his guest, he said, in an undertone, "I would that 
she had not heard the tale." 

"Nay, my little maid," said the stranger, "there 
was one boy saved, and a little girl, too." 

" Now go to thy mother," said Thomas Chalkley, 
"she wishes to take thee a walk this fine after- 
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noon to Friend Morris's. Say to thy mother, dear, 
that I would speak to her before she goes ; and, 
Rebecca, tell black Jacob that if he can find a 
chocolate-colored pigeon at Friend Callender's, he 
may bring it to me, and thou shalt have it for thy 
very own to mate with the stray one that came 
to thee." 

Dear as chocolate-colored pigeons were to the 
heart of little Rebecca, the promise of such a gift 
was powerless to drive out of her mind the ^ 

sad story that she had just heard. It had come » 

to her mixed with her dreams, and thus gained j 

force and power over her imagination. She said I 

nothing to her mother, however, who, wondering 
at the child's silence, asked her if she felt ill. 
Arrived at the Morrises', Mrs. James entered into 
an animated conversation with her hostess, Mrs. 
Morris, who had driven to Germantown, the day 
before, to visit Mrs. William Allen, lately arrived 
from England, and thus had much interesting 
London news to relate to her friend and neighbor, 
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while little Sarah Morris brought out a marvellous 
English doll, dressed in the latest fashion, to show 
to Rebecca. 

The James and Morris families were strict 
Friends, but Mrs. Allen belonged to the gayer 
Christ Church circle, and prided herself upon 
appearing there on Sundays in the latest English 
styles. She had, while abroad, taken a truly 
worldly delight in having a doll dressed for little 
Sarah Morris by her London dress-maker in an 
elaborate court costume. 

This doll, with high rolled hair, stiff bodice of 
crimson satin, and brocaded petticoat, Sarah dis- 
played to her friend with great pride, explaining 
to Rebecca the perfect fit of the bodice by show- 
ing her the stays underneath, adding, — 

" Mrs. Allen told me that when the stay-maker 
came to make her stays, she asked him to make 
a pair for my doll, and it is the very same man 
who makes stays for the Princess of Wales and 
all the other princesses. Fve called her Augusta, 
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because Mrs. Allen says that Augusta is the name 
of the King's mother, and that there isn't any 
Queen now, because the King is not married yet. 
He's young and good-looking, and all the pretty 
girls want to marry him." 

**Oh!" exclaimed Rebecca, delighted with this 
piece of court gossip ; " wouldn't you like to marry 
him, Sarah, and live in a palace and have just as 
many dolls as you want and eat pound-cake every 
day, with white frosting on it?" 

"How do you know that queens do that?" 
asked the more practical Sarah. 

"Because I've heard all about it. Tommy's 
nurse lived with a grand lady in England. She 
was dressed, every day, in beautiful gowns like 
Augusta's, and when she went to see the Queen 
she wore white feathers and diamonds in her 
hair." 

The Quaker child became so interested in talk- 
ing of these grand doings among the world's 
people in England, and in looking at Augusta's 
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ajar; one man stepped forward and, pushing it 
open, motioned the women to fall back. He en- 
tered, and what a sight met his eyes ! One boy 
was left for dead, but was afterwards found to be 
alive, and one little maid was missing, and is 
thought to have been carried into captivity." 

"Death would have been better far," said 
Thomas Chalkley. "And one boy was alive, you 
say. Did he recover?" 

" Yes ; he was the only one left to tell the tale." 

"Were all the rest dead?" exclaimed the child, 
starting up and standing before the two men, her 
face white, her eyes distended. 

"My child!" exclaimed her grandfather, "I did 
not know that thou wert there ;" and turning to 
his guest, he said, in an undertone, "I would that 
she had not heard the tale." 

"Nay, my little maid," said the stranger, "there 
was one boy saved, and a little girl, too." 

" Now go to thy mother," said Thomas Chalkley, 
"she wishes to take thee a walk this fine after- 
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noon to Friend Morris's. Say to thy mother, dear, 
that I would speak to her before she goes ; and, 
Rebecca, tell black Jacob that if he can find a 
chocolate-colored pigeon at Friend Callender's, he 
may bring it to me, and thou shalt have it for thy 
very own to mate with the stray one that came 
to thee." 

Dear as chocolate-colored pigeons were to the 
heart of little Rebecca, the promise of such a gift 
was powerless to drive out of her mind the 
sad story that she had just heard. It had come 
to her mixed with her dreams, and thus gained 
force and power over her imagination. She said 
nothing to her mother, however, who, wondering 
at the child's silence, asked her if she felt ill. 
Arrived at the Morrises', Mrs. James entered into 
an animated conversation with her hostess, Mrs. 
Morris, who had driven to Germantown, the day 
before, to visit Mrs. William Allen, lately arrived 
from England, and thus had much interesting 
London news to relate to her friend and neighbor, 
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while little Sarah Morris brought out a marvellous 
English doll, dressed in the latest fashion, to show 
to Rebecca. 

The James and Morris families were strict 
Friends, but Mrs. Allen belonged to the gayer 
Christ Church circle, and prided herself upon 
appearing there on Sundays in the latest English 
styles. She had, while abroad, taken a truly 
worldly delight in having a doll dressed for little 
Sarah Morris by her London dress-maker in an 
elaborate court costume. 

This doll, with high rolled hair, stiff bodice of 
crimson satin, and brocaded petticoat, Sarah dis- 
played to her friend with great pride, explaining 
to Rebecca the perfect fit of the bodice by show- 
ing her the stays underneath, adding, — 

"Mrs. Allen told me that when the stay-maker 
came to make her stays, she asked him to make 
a pair for my doll, and it is the very same man 
who makes stays for the Princess of Wales and 
all the other princesses. I've called her Augusta, 
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because Mrs. Allen says that Augusta is the name 
of the King's mother, and that there isn't any 
Queen now, because the King is not married yet. 
He's young and good-looking, and all the pretty 
girls want to marry him." 

"Oh!" exclaimed Rebecca, delighted with this 
piece of court gossip ; *' wouldn't you like to marry 
him, Sarah, and live in a palace and have just as 
many dolls as you want and eat pound-cake every 
day, with white frosting on it?" 

"How do you know that queens do that?" 
asked the more practical Sarah. 

"Because I've heard all about it. Tommy's 
nurse lived with a grand lady in England. She 
was dressed, every day, in beautiful gowns like 
Augusta's, and when she went to see the Queen 
she wore white feathers and diamonds in her 
hair." 

The Quaker child became so interested in talk- 
ing of these grand doings among the world's 
people in England, and in looking at Augusta's 
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fine clothes and curling, golden hair, that she quite 
forgot the troubles that had filled her heart an 
hour before, and never thought of them again 
until at the tea-table the visiting Friend turned 
to Thomas Chalkley and said, — 

"When are the Chiefs of the Six Nations com- 
ing to Philadelphia?" 

"On next Second day. They are to rest with 
James Logan, at Stenton, for two days, and the 
Council is to be held on Fifth day," was the 
reply. 

"What are the Indians coming for?" asked 
Rebecca. 

"To a Council," replied her mother, who was 
busy pouring out a cup of chocolate for her guest, 
and did not turn to notice the child's white face; 
nor did she know that after Rebecca had gone to 
bed that night, she lay awake thinking of the 
story she had heard in the afternoon, and plan- 
ning some excuse to stay away from school on 
Wednesday and Thursday of the next week. 
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What did a Council mean? she wondered; but, 
being shy before strangers, she did not like to 
ask. Israel Morris did not know, or Sarah or 
John Head ; but after hearing Rebecca's story 
they felt quite sure of one thing, which was that 
the school-house would be a dangerous place on 
the days when the Indians were in the neighbor- 
hood. 

At first Israel thought it would be well to warn 
the school-master, and beg him to have no school 
that week ; but Friend Walton was a stern and 
severe pedagogue, who wasted few words upon 
his pupils, and after some consultation that idea 
was given up, chiefly because no one child was 
willing to undertake the task of being spokesman 
for the party, and these children had never heard 
of the drawing up of petitions so usual among 
their elders. 

"I know what we'll do," exclaimed John Head, 
a handsome boy, whose large dark eyes had in 
their depths more of the roving spirit of the 
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gypsy than the serene content of the Quaker : 
"we'll go away on Fourth day instead of going 
to school." 

"Where?" asked the three children, in a breath. 

"Into the woods." 

"Nay, not into the woods," said Rebecca, de- 
cidedly, her dream too fresh in her mind to allow 
her to look upon the woods as a place of safety. 
" Let us go in a boat, because the Indians will 
come without boats, and then they can't catch us." 

" I have a plan," said John. " We can go through 
the tunnel between your house and your grand- 
father's to the creek, and take the boat there and 
go down the river." 

"The tunnel doesn't run all the way to the 
creek," said Israel. 

"Friend Hillegas's Sam said that the tunnel 
ran all the way to the creek, and that it was for 
a way of escape if the Indians came," said John. 

"It doesn't run all the way," said Israel; "but 
we might store our provisions for the journey in 
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noon to Friend Morris's. Say to thy mother, dear, 
that I would speak to her before she goes ; and, 
Rebecca, tell black Jacob that if he can find a 
chocolate-colored pigeon at Friend Callender's, he 
may bring it to me, and thou shalt have it for thy 
very own to mate with the stray one that came 
to thee." 

Dear as chocolate-colored pigeons were to the 
heart of little Rebecca, the promise of such a gift 
was powerless to drive out of her mind the 
sad story that she had just heard. It had come 
to her mixed with her dreams, and thus gained 
force and power over her imagination. She said 
nothing to her mother, however, who, wondering 
at the child's silence, asked her if she felt ill. 
Arrived at the Morrises', Mrs. James entered into 
an animated conversation with her hostess, Mrs. 
Morris, who had driven to Germantown, the day 
before, to visit Mrs. William Allen, lately arrived 
from England, and thus had much interesting 
London news to relate to her friend and neighbor. 
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the tunnel, and start that way ; we could get out 
at the opening made for the casks." 

" Oh, yes ; let us start that way ; it would seem 
more like an adventure," cried Sarah, jumping up 
and dancing about in such a scandalous and un- 
Quaker-like fashion that she knocked off a wasp's 
nest that was plastered against one of the beams 
of the sloping roof, and started up its inhabitants to 
dispute possession of the garret with the children. 

This council was being held in the great garret 
pf Chalkley Hajl, Rebecca's favorite play-room, 
and as the wasps refused to be killed or to settle 
down, the small plotters moved to the other end 
of this spacious upper chamber, where strings of 
dried apples and peaches, ropes of onions, and 
great bunches of summer savory, thyme, and other 
herbs decorated and perfumed their council-rodm.^ 

"What shall I do with Augusta?" asked Sarah: 

"Shd can't go," said Rebecca, promptly. "She 
has nothing to wear but her best clothes, and 
they niight get wet in the boat. Fll take Hannah 

3 
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Penn, because her dress is so dark that nothing 
spoils it. You may take care of her sometimes, 
Sarah." 

Sarah heaved a sigh of regret, while yielding to 
the superior judgment of Rebecca, and gave up 
the trip for Augusta, saying, — 

''Fm sorry to leave her behind, because I'm 
very much attached to Augusta." Sarah loved to 
use long words. " She'd enjoy it, too ; she's used 
to being in a boat, and Mrs. Allen says that she 
wasn't sea-sick once coming over, so she'd be no 
trouble." 

"No one ever gets sea-sick in the river any- 
how," said John; "and doesn't thee see, Sarah, 
that it wouldn't do to take Augusta with us ; the 
Indians might catch sight of her red gown, and 
scalp us all just to get her, they're so fond of 
bright colors." 

"But I thought we were going in the boat to 
get away from the Indians." 

"So we are, but there might happen to be two 
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or three along the shore, and if they would see 
Augusta, they might give chase to our boat and 
come after us." 

''Then Fd rather stay at home,'' said Sarah. 

" Now, Sarah, don't thee be a baby,'' said Israel. 
"John only said there might be one or two In- 
dians around ; we don't really expect to meet any 
Indians." 

"No, Sarah," said Rebecca, screwing up her 
own courage, "its only the children in the school- 
houses they are after; that's what Friend Truit 
said. But how are we going to get our dinner 
and supper in the boat?" 

"We'll take some sea-biscuit," said Israel, "and 
John and I will have our fishing-tackle ; we'll catch 
the fish and you girls can cook them." 

"I don't know how to cook fish," said Rebecca, 
"I told the dolphin so, doesn't thee remember?" 

"Yes, but that was only a silly dream, and we 
can soon show thee. We'll get some big stones 
and make a fire on top of them, and then we'll 
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gypsy than the serene content of the Quaker: 
"we'll go away on Fourth day instead of going 
to school." 

''Where?'* asked the three children, in a breath. 

**Into the woods." 

'* Nay, not into the woods," said Rebecca, de- 
cidedly, her dream too fresh in her mind to allow 
her to look upon the woods as a place of safety. 
** Let us go in a boat, because the Indians will 
come without boats, and then they can't catch us." 

*' I have a plan," said John. " We can go through 
the tunnel between your house and your grand- 
father's to the creek, and take the boat there and 
go down the river." 

"The tunnel doesn't run all the way to the 
creek," said Israel. 

"Friend Hillegas's Sam said that the tunnel 
ran all the way to the creek, and that it was for 
a way of escape if the Indians came," said John. 

"It doesn't run all the way," said Israel; "but 
we might store our provisions for the journey in 
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the tunnel, and start that way; we could get out 
at the opening made for the casks." 

*' Oh, yes ; let us start that way ; it would seem 
more like an adventure,'* cried Sarah, jumping up 
and dancing about in such a scandalous and un- 
Quaker-like fashion that she knocked off a wasp's 
nest that was plastered against one of the beams 
of the sloping roof, and started up its inhabitants to 
dispute possession of the garret with the children. 

This council was being held in the great garret 
of Chalkley Hajl, Rebecca's favorite play-room, 
and as the wasps refused to be killed or to settle 
down, the small plotters moved to the other end 
of this spacious upper chamber, where strings of 
dried apples and peaches, ropes of onions, and 
great bunches of summer savory, thyme, and other 
herbs decorated and perfumed their council-roOm,^ 

''What shall I do with Augusta?" asked Sarah; 
. "Sh0 can't go," said Rebecca, promptly. "She 
has nothing to wear but her best clothes, and 
they might get wet in the boat. I'll take Hapnah 
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Penn, because her dress is so dark that nothing 
spoils it. You may take care of her sometimes, 
Sarah." 

Sarah heaved a sigh of regret, while yielding to 
the superior judgment of Rebecca, and gave up 
the trip for Augusta, saying, — 

"Fm sorry to leave her behind, because Fm 
very much attached to Augusta." Sarah loved to 
use long words. " She'd enjoy it, too ; she's used 
to being in a boat, and Mrs. Allen says that she 
wasn't sea-sick once coming over, so she'd be no 
trouble." 

"No one ever gets sea-sick in the river any- 
how," said John; "and doesn't thee see, Sarah, 
that it wouldn't do to take Augusta with us ; the 
Indians might catch sight of her red gown, and 
scalp us all just to get her, they're so fond of 
bright colors." 

"But I thought we were going in the boat to 
get away from the Indians." 

"So we are, but there might happen to be two 
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or three along the shore, and if they would see 
Augusta, they might give chase to our boat and 
come after us." 

"Then Fd rather stay at home,'' said Sarah. 

" Now, Sarah, don't thee be a baby,'* said Israel. 
"John only said there might be one or two In- 
dians around ; we don't really expect to meet any 
Indians." 

" No, Sarah," said Rebecca, screwing up her 
own courage, "its only the children in the school- 
houses they are after; that's what Friend Truit 
said. But how are we going to get our dinner 
and supper in the boat?" 

"We'll take some sea-biscuit," said Israel, "and 
John and I will have our fishing-tackle ; we'll catch 
the fish and you girls can cook them." 

"I don't know how to cook fish," said Rebecca. 
"I told the dolphin so, doesn't thee remember?" 

"Yes, but that was only a silly dream, and we 
can soon show thee. We'll get some big stones 
and make a fire on top of them, and then we'll 
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lay the fish on the stones. That's the way the 
Indians cook their fish/' 

**I wish you wouldn't all talk so much about 
Indians," said Sarah, beginning to cry. 

**Now, Sarah, we'll have to leave thee at home 
if thee will cry and spoil everything," said her 
brother. "Thee'd better be thinking of some- 
thing nice for supper — to-morrow's baking-day, and 
Betty always makes thee a little pie; thee might 
keep that for the journey." 

"Yes, and I have a pot of guava jelly of my 
own, that Rebecca's grandfather brought me from 
the Barbadoes," said Sarah, wiping her eyes and 
becoming interested in the food question. 

"Bring that by all means," said Israel, from 
which it appears that Quaker boys of the past 
century were much like boys of to-day, fond of 
putting on superior airs with their sisters, whil6 
quite willing to accept small favors from them in 
the way of sweetmeats and cakes, dear to the 
boy appetite in all time. 
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On Wednesday morning, which dawned bright 
apd fair, the school-master missed four of his 
pupils from their accustomed places, and when 
the usual hour for Rebecca's return came, Mrs. 
James wondered at her tardiness, and finally be- 
came much alarmed when Mrs. Morris sent a 
servant to inquire whether her children had 
stopped at Chalkley Hall on their way home from 
school. Later, when Abel James returned home, 
his wife ran out to meet him, and, as he stepped 
out of his chaise, cried, — 

**Dear heart, dost thou know where Rebecca 
is? I hoped that thou hadst taken her to town 
with thee." 

"Nay, I would have told thee if I had thought 
of taking her with me. Was she not at school?" 

**I know not I have sent black Jacob to ask 
the master why she has not come home this 
afternoon. He may have kept her in after the 
others, and yet Rebecca is a clever child and 
learns her tasks well/* 
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** Truly she does ; her chief fault in the master's 
eyes is the one usually attributed to thy sex," 
said Friend James, playfully. 

** Talking?" asked his wife. 

**Yes; but it is not one that I would ever 
complain of," he replied, patting his wife's plump 
shoulders, which looked very charming through 
the muslin kerchief that covered them ; and then, 
seeing the troubled expression in her eyes, he 
added, "Art thou really anxious about the child, 
my dear? she may have stopped at some 
neighbor's." 

"Nay, Rebecca never does that. She is told 
to come home at once, and she is always here 
before five o'clock. Here comes a serving-man 
from friend Hillegas's, where John Head is stay- 
ing; perhaps he can tell us something of the 
children." 

The man, however, had been sent to gain 
rather than to give information, as John Head 
had also failed to return from school at the usual 
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hour. On hearing this, Abel James became even 
more alarmed than his wife. While her husband 
was talking to the man, Rebecca James took 
council with her father and mother, whom she 
had hesitated to alarm up to this moment* 
Although greatly distressed at the thought of 
the danger threatening his grand-daughter, Thomas 
Chalkley, alert and vigorous in mind, despite 
the infirmities of age, at once suggested that 
Rebecca and her companions might have gone 
down to the creek below the house to fish. 

Mrs. James shook her head at the idea of 
Rebecca going out fishing after school without 
coming home first ; but acting upon hejr father's 
suggestion, she set forth across the fields to the 
creek. The boat was gone, and the chain which 
fastened it to the shore also, and as she stooped 
to note the marks of small shoes upon the 
sloping bank, soft from recent rains, she spied 
a knot of brown lustring ribbon with which she 
had herself tied up Rebecca's hair that morning. 
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Although the "boys were allowed to use the boat 
and to take the little girls with them upon the 
creek, children in those days being expected to 
learn caution from the experiences of pioneer 
living, the lateness of the hour and the fact that 
the boat was nowhere to be seen alarmed the 
already anxious mother, who was about to retrace 
her steps, when she saw her husband, with Israel 
Morris and several neighbors, coming across the 
fields to meet her. 

"See," said Mrs. James, "this is the ribbon 
Rebecca wore upon her hair this morning, and 
note these footprints, children's footprints, upon 
the bank." 

"The boys have rowed down the creek to fish 
and have forgotten how late it is," said Abel 
James, in a cheerful tone. ^*Do thou go home, 
Rebecca, and have some supper with father and 
mother, and we will hasten down the stream and 
soon bring back the wanderers." 

Mrs. James was by no means reassured by her 
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husbahd^s encouraging words and manner; but 
she fortunately did not notice the dark clouds that 
were gathering overhead, or the sudden breeze 
that had sprung up, both of which warned Abel 
James and his companions of an approaching 
storm. She longed to accompany the little party, 
but upon their telling her that they could make 
better time without her, and reminding her of her 
parents' anxiety and loneliness, she slowly and 
sadly retraced her steps to the house. 

Meanwhile, the little pilgrims had rowed down 
the creek merrily in the bright October sunshine, 
with never a thought of the anxiety that their 
disappearance would cause their parents, although 
they reminded each other many times of how 
much pleasanter it was to be out on the water 
than to be .bending over books in a hot school- 
room. All of which was very naughty in these 
children, but you must remember that they were 
fleeing away from what they considered a great 
danger, and if they had thought about their 
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parents at all they would have quieted their con- 
sciences by saying that they were saving these 
good people from a great trouble, for what mother 
or father would wish to have their children to stay 
in a school-house studying lessons only to be 
scalped by Indians, like the poor little people at 
Greencastle. The girls were much too busy plan- 
ning their luncheon, and the boys in looking for 
a good place to anchor the boat for that important 
meal, to allow themselves to be troubled by seri- 
ous thoughts about anything else. 

At noon, which the boys, who, of course, had 
no watches, knew by the position of the sun 
overhead, the children made their boat-chain fast 
to the branching roots of a huge water maple, 
under whose shade they partook of a delightful 
luncheon of sandwiches and hard-boiled eggs, 
which had been put up for them to take to 
school. Sarah's little pie was divided into four 
exact quarters by Israel ; and this, with the sea- 
biscuit and guava jelly, made a dessert that, John 
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said, was good enough for King George himsdt 
Later in the afternoon, for then as now the fish 
did not seem to t»te well at high noon, probably 
because they were, like the children, busy getting 
their own bites of smaller fry, the boys anchored 
in some good fishing-places, and, having caught 
enough perch for their supper, rowed out of the 
widening mouth of the creek to the wider ex- 
panse of the river Delaware. For some time 
they skirted the western shore, but growing 
bolder as they advanced, they struck out into 
the stream, where they fell in with a rapid cur- 
rent that carried them so swiftly down the river 
that the boys put their oars in the locks and lay 
back to enjoy the pleasant feeling of motion with- 
out effort. The time passed so quickly, especially 
when the fish began to leap up to the surface of 
the water and whisk their shining tails, that the 
boys did not realize that the evening shadows 
were lengthening, and that heavy clouds were 
gathering in a stormy quarter of the sky. Sud- 
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denly there came to their ears a sound like dis^ 
tant thunder, and, hoping that the girls might not 
notice it, they took up their oars and began to 
pull towards the shore. The swift current and the 
breeze that had sprung up, were too strong for 
the young oarsmen, and after pulling their most 
valiant strokes, they found themselves powerless to 
divert the rapid course of the boat down-stream. 
The clouds grew so dark that Sarah, who had 
promised to be brave on penalty of being left 
at home, dropped a silent tear upon the up- 
turned face of Hannah Penn, while Rebecca, who 
had made no promises, and who, like a true 
child of her people, always spoke when moved 
to do so, cried out that night was coming on and 
that Israel had told them they should sleep on 
the shore, wrapped in the shawls they had brought 
with them. 

"We are trying our best to get to the shore, 
Rebecca, doesn't thee see that?*' said Israel. 

"And can't thee get there?" asked Rebecca, 
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with a frightened look in her eyes, and a strange 
feeling about her heart, remembering the little 
white bed at home in which she had slept the 
night before, and the tender mother's face that 
always bent over her for a good-night kiss. 
. " It must be about supper-time ; grandmother 
has had to feed the pigeons alone, and grand- 
father is calling me to say my verses, and wonder- 
ing why I don't come." 

" Mother is calling me all around the porch and 
garden," said Sarah. "And who will give Roger 
his supper?" 

*'It's not as late as it looks," said Israel, with 
a suspicious moisture about his eyes, while John, 
who really enjoyed for a while the feeling of being 
in danger, but felt sorry for the girls, said, **It 
looks a little like a storm. Sit close together, 
girls, and try not to move about, while we pull 
into shore." 

But pulling into shore, was easier to talk about 
than to accomplish against a stiff gale, and despite 
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all their efforts the little boat drifted swiftly down 
the stream. Sarah and Rebecca, in the stern, sat 
with their arms clasped around each other's necks, 
while tears, which they could no longer restrain, 
coursed down their cheeks, and John, with his back 
to them, scanned the surface of the river for some 
skiff that might come to their rescue. 

**We are getting near the little island north of 
Petty's. I had no idea we were so far down the 
river. Ill try to catch the bushes and stop the 
boat ; and you have the oars ready, Israel, to run 
her into the harbor by the big tree that was 
struck by lightning last summer.*' 

The wind fortunately blowing towards the island, 
John was able to draw the boat to the shore, 
while Israel made her fast to the root of a tree. 
Safely moored, they looked sadly into one 
another's faces through the gathering darkness. 

"A poor place to spend the night in," said 
Israel. **Not one big tree to shelter us from the 
rain." 
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"And no stones to cook our fish," said Re- 
becca. **Hark! do you hear voices?" 

**Yes/' said all three in a breath. 

**We can't be far from the shore," said John. 
•'Shall we call?" 

" Hello !" rang out the voices of the little party ; 
but the wind carried the sound in another direc- 
tion, although voices from the shore sounded in 
their ears. Finally a lull came, and the children's 
halloo was answered by a strange call that they 
could not make out, but a vivid flash of light- 
ning soon revealed a couple of tall figures standing 
upon the river bank. 

** Indians!" said Rebecca, shuddering. **Oh, 
Sarah, I wish we hadn't called." 

"Don't be afraid, girls," said Israel, his own 
teeth chattering; "they may be friendly. Here 
they come, anyhow." And before the children 
had time to run away two strangers were swim- 
ming towards them. 

"We could not row to the shore on account 
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of the wind/' explained John, as the two figures 
drew near. One nodded his head, while the other 
answered, in fairly good English, **Get in, un- 
fasten, give us the chain, and we 11 pull you into 
the shore." An awful half-hour, was that, when 
the children felt themselves being drawn into the 
very jaws of the enemy. 

** Don't thee tell them that we ran away to 
escape them, Rebecca," whispered Israel. 

"Never," said Rebecca, with decision. 

Arrived at the shore, three Indians came for- 
ward to receive the children. These, they felt 
sure, were chiefs, from the silver ornaments in 
their ears and noses and upon their breasts, and 
from the respect shown them by several other 
Indians who stood some distance behind them. 
One of those who had swam out to meet the chil- 
dren, and who proved to be the interpreter of the 
party, Kanichungo, explained that they had been 
carried down the stream, and were far away from 
their homes.. The old diief, Shekallamy, of the 
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Oneidas, who was treated with great reverence by 
the other Indians, nodded to the children, solemnly, 
and told Kanichungo to say he would protect 
them, and take them back to their homes. 

John, who was the least frightened of the little 
party, and seemed to know just how to please 
savages, thought of the fish in the locker of the 
boat, and bringing them out laid them at Shekal- 
lamy's feet, and motioned to him to take them. 
This little attention evidently pleased the great 
man, and, nodding again, he told Kanichungo that 
the children of the pale face were his friends, and 
must eat with him. After the fish were cooked, 
four tired and hungry children sat down on the 
ground beside the Indians, and ate fish, dried 
meat, and com. Israel brought some sea-biscuit 
from the boat, and John, remembering that some 
guava jelly was still left in Sarah's jar, passed it 
around, to the great satisfaction of the savages, 
who, through Kanichungo, expressed their enjoy- 
misnt of the dainty. Supper over, the Indians 

4 
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brought out their pipes, first offering them to John 
and Israel, who were afiraid to decline, although 
the little pull that they took made them feel rather 
ill. They were much pleased at being treated 
like men, however, and, knowing that the offer of 
the pipe was another sign of friendliness, ventured 
to ask whether the chiefs were on their way to 
James Logan's, and to the council. 

Learning that this was their design, Israel, who 
was a wise country boy, and knew the lay of 
the land, told Kanichungo that their most direct 
road to Stenton would be a northward course by 
Chalkley Hall and his father's house, where they 
could rest and refresh themselves. From thence, 
through Bockius Lane, he said that they could 
strike across country to the Germantown road, 
upon which Stenton was situated. 

*'We cross a stream a little to the westward," 
said Shekallamy. 

**Yes," said John, "it is so low now that the 
girls can cross it by stepping from stone to stone." 
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"We will bear the little women across on our 
shoulders," said Kanichungo. At which Sarah 
clung to Rebecca, to hide her frightened face. 

What most impressed these children, brought up 
in the sunshiAe of love and smiles, was the great 
solemnity of their hosts, whose faces never re- 
lapsed into the shadow of a smile. They soon 
found, despite the grave looks of the savages, 
that they really meant to be kind to them. John 
and Israel were delighted with some hunting stories 
that Tagumhuntee, of the Onondagas, told them, 
as they sat around the great camp fire. Tagum- 
huntee had learned to speak some English, and 
he and Shekallamy, being older, sat before the 
fire, while the other Indians brought wood and 
then spread their blankets and deerskin rugs 
upon the ground. One bed they spread with 
great care, throwing branches of hemlock upon 
the ground, upon which they laid a rug of deer- 
skin, with a blanket filled with hemlock boughs 
for a pillow. This bed the children supposed 
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was for Shekallamy, and when Kanichungo came 
to the little girls and invited them to rest there, 
they were much surprised, and asked him not to 
give them his deerskin, as they had their own 
shawls, to which he replied, with his wonted 
gravity, "The son of the forest needs no other 
bed than the earth that the sun has warmed, 
but the women of the pale face must lie soft 
and warm." 

The girls, who had never been called women 
before, were as much pleased as the boys had 
been at being treated like men. They both said 
that it was all so strange that they did not expect 
to sleep a wink, but their weary little heads had 
no sooner touched the sweet-smelling hemlock 
pillow, than they were far away in the land of 
dreams. The boys, whose bed was spread at 
their feet, although they intended to keep their 
eyes open all night, to see that no harm befell 
the girls, were soon fast asleep also ; but Kani- 
chungo either walked up and down, or sat before 
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the fire, through the watches of that long night. 
When the other Indians offered to share his watch 
with him, he declined, and sat smoking his pipe 
in gloomy silence, his eyes wandering from time to 
time to the two fair little heads upon the rude 
pillow, upon which the firelight played with fitful 
gleams. The interpreter was a half-civilized In- 
dian, who had been much with white people, and 
it was said of him that he had once loved a 
pale-faced maiden, made captive by his tribe, who 
regained her freedom and went back to live with 
her own people. 

When streaks of light appeared in the eastern 
sky, and birds began to twitter among the bushes, 
a great shout burst forth upon the morning air, 
a shout from the throats of a score of strong 
men that seemed to shake the trees of the forest. 
The Indians sprang from the ground and laid 
their hands upon their bows, and the children 
started from their dreams and, rubbing their 
sleepy eyes, looked about in wonder at their 
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Strange surroundings. Again the shout came, and 
following it the voice of one man calling, — 

" Israel, my son !'* 

" Here, father !" rang back the boy's clear voice ; 
and then the red men knew that friends, not foes, 
were upon them. Israel, who was first named 
Jacob, was not more rejoiced, when he found his 
best-beloved son in a strange land, than was this 
latter-day Israel to hear again the voice of his son, 
lost for a night. 

Guided by the children's voices, Abel James, 
Israel Morris, and some neighbors who had joined 
them, soon found their way to the little encamp- 
ment. When Rebecca felt her father's arms 
clasped about her, she hid her face upon his 
breast, suddenly realizing all the anxiety and grief 
that her foolish fears had cost the warm heart 
that beat against her own. These fathers had, 
during their night walk, planned many lectures 
and serious warnings with which to beguile the 
homeward journey, but somehow when the boys 
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looked into their faces with eyes full of love and 
trust, and clasped their hands as they had never 
clasped them before, they found it easier to smile 
upon them than to scold, especially as tears 
seemed to lie near the surface, and voices not 
oversteady are not quick to administer reproof. 
And the girls? It seemed as if fathers, then as 
now, were not fond of finding fault with their 
daughters, and so these good gentlemen left this 
task to the mothers at home. 

Baskets of food — ^that Mrs. James and Mrs. 
Morris had packed the night before with trem- 
bling hands and tearful eyes — ^were opened, and 
a breakfast was soon spread upon the ground, to 
which the chiefs and their followers were invited, 
and to which they added some of their dried meat 
and fish. 

Breakfast over, the little encampment was soon 
broken up, the deerskins and blankets packed, and 
the whole party ready to take up the line of 
march through thick woods, across Gunner's Run, 
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towards the Frankford Road. As the underbrush 
was thick in many places, and hard for little feet, 
Rebecca and Sarah were lifted to their fathers' 
shoulders ; and when Abel James was tired, Kani- 
chungo begged to be allowed to carry Rebecca 
upon his shoulder. To her father's surprise, she 
accepted the stranger's offer without hesitation ; 
and as they, walked through the dark woods, with 
grape-vines overhanging their path, full of grapes 
which were waiting for the frost to sweeten them, 
or started a pheasant from its covert to send 
forth the strange, drum-like alarm that often cost 
it its life, Rebecca thought she had never had so 
delightful a walk, except that she would rather 
not have had any birds shot, and was not pacified 
even when Shekallamy ordered the beautiful brown 
wings to be laid at her feet. Kanichungo said 
that they were for the white maidens to wear 
upon their heads ; but Rebecca and Sarah knew 
well that their mothers would never allow them to 
wear feathers in their hats, and they were sorry 







" Kanichungo begged to be allowed to carry Rebecca." 
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to see the noble birds lying upon the ground 
with cruel arrows in their breasts and drops of 
blood flecking their soft plumage. 

For some reason, she knew not why, Rebecca 
was led to talk to Kanichungo of her escape from 
home the day before, and to tell the sad tale 
of the children in the school-house, near Green- 
castle. 

Kanichungo looked very serious when he heard 
the story, and said, "It makes the red man weep 
to hear that his brothers do such acts to the chil- 
dren of the white man ; but the white men are 
not all like thy father and the great Onas, William 
Penn, and his brother and our brother, James 
Logan, whom we go to treat with. White men 
lift their hands against the red men of the forest, 
and take our land from us and give us nothing 
for it. They drive us farther and farther away 
from our rivers and plains into the mountains and 
among the rocks. When the white chiefs raise 
their hands against us, then anger comes into the 
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red man's heart, and he thinks how he will have 
revenge on the white man, and he takes his chil- 
dren, because children are dear to the heart of 
the white man as to the heart of the red man. 

During this long speech, Rebecca looked back 
more than once to see if her father were near, 
but catching a glimpse of Kanichungo's face, she 
felt that she had nothing to fear. 

" Kanichungo will tell the little maiden a story 
that will show her how kind the red man can be 
to the child of the pale face/' 

By this time they had all crossed Gunner's 
Run, and were upon the Frankford Road, which 
was such good walking that Rebecca and Sarah 
had come down from their shoulder-perches and 
were travelling along the road, Rebecca holding 
Kanichungo's hand, and Sarah, who was much 
more timid, holding Rebecca's, when in the 
distance they spied Mrs. James and Mrs. Morris 
coming to meet them. Kanichungo's story was 
forgotten, as you may imagine, and the little feet 
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could not fly fast enough towards those lovely 
gray figures. 

Ever after, when Rebecca read of angels, she 
thought of them with dove-colored wings and 
with a look in their eyes like that in the faces 
of those two mothers, when they clasped their 
children in their arms and wept over them an 
April rain of sunshiny tears. 
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Kanichungo's Story 




|HE Indian chiefs accepted Abel James's 
hospitable invitation to remain at Chalk- 
ley Hall for their noon repast ; and as 
Mrs. James was a notable housewife, the dinner 
to which they sat down was one which they did 
not soon forget. While Shekallamy, Tagumhuntee, 
and the others smoked their pipes before the 
vine-covered door-way of Thomas Chalkley's house, 
Kanichungo was taken possession of by the chil- 
dren, and after they had visited the pigeons and 
the guinea-pigs, and eaten all the golden pippins 
that they could consume, they all sat down under 
a tree in the orchard, and Rebecca insisted that 
this was the time for a story. 

Kanichungo hesitated for a while, but finding, 
like many other persons, that there was some- 
thing in Rebecca's brown eyes that made it very 

63 
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difficult to refuse her anything that she asked, he 
began : * 

"There was a time when our forefathers owned 
this great island. Their seats extended from the 
rising to the setting sun. The Great Spirit had 
made it for the use of the Indians. He had 
created the buffalo, the deer, and other animals 
for food, he made the bear and the beaver; their 
skins served us for clothing; he had scattered 
them over our country and taught us how to 
take them; he had caused the earth to produce 
corn for bread, — all this he had done for his red 
children, because he loved them. Our fathers 
hunted all over the broad land, for it was their 
own, and there were none to disturb them until 
the white men came, f When the great Onas, 
William Penn, came among us, he called us his 

* This story is not in the exact language in which Kani- 
chungo told it, but as Israel Morris remembered it and told it 
to his own children years after. 

f Friends' Miscellany, vol. iv. 127, 
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brothers.* We brought fish and venison for him 
to eat. The children of our white brothers were 
like our own children. When a man-child was 
lost in the forest near the great city, we brought 
him on our shoulders to his people. Since those 
days the white men have deceived many of us, 
and all is changed. 

"The Lgnape, or Delawares, are not a cruel 
people ; but when the white men drove them 
from their valleys and their corn-fields they were 
angry and tried to avenge their wrongs. There 
were bloody fights all along the borders, and 
many scalps and prisoners taken. One day, 
when I was a boy too young to go to batde 
with the chiefs, our people came home with a 
little maid, a captive. They would not tell where 

* Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, in his valuable work, " The L6nap6 and 
their Legends," gives the following derivation of the name Onas, 
applied to William Penn. "To explain the name Penn to the 
Indians, a feather was shown to them, probably a quill pen, and 
hence they gave it the translation Wonach, corrupted into Onas.*' 

5 
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talk to one another for hours together. Catrina 
would follow me when I went to fish in the great 
river near our village, and in the evening would 
sit beside me in the door of our wikwam, upon a 
little chair that I made for her, by soaking the 
chestnut saplings in water and bending them into 
the shape of a back and seat while they were still 
wet. When the child looked up, one day, and 
asked my mother for meat and roasted corn in the 
speech of the Delawares, my mother was much 
pleased, and patted her golden curls and called her 
her daughter, her 'white doe,' her 'star in the night,' 
and her 'flower of the corn.' This last name 
suited Catrina best, for her hair was yellow like 
the silk of the corn, and her eyes were blue like 
the flowers that grow in the corn-fields. It was 
wonderful to hear them talk together, Catrina 
pointing to things about the tent and learning the 
Indian names, which she never forgot. 

" More than twelve moons after Catrina came to 
live with us, some good Moravian missionaries 
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came into our village, the first white men who 
came into Maughwauwami, 'the great plains/ 
They spoke English to our interpreter, and said 
many kind words to our people of peace and 
good-will. One day Catrina heard these men talk- 
ing together in their own tongue, which pleased 
her so much that she danced for joy ; and, draw- 
ing near them, she stood looking at them until 
they spoke to her. She answered them, and they 
talked together. I think that they were trying to 
find out where she came from, but she could not 
tell them. They were very kind to her ; the chief, 
a great man, gave her a paper with writing on it, 
and some silver coins, telling her to keep them, 
as they would be a help to her when she went 
back to her own people. Catrina did not tell me 
this until long afterwards. I never thought of her 
going back to the white men. She was the light 
of my mother's home, and I hoped some time to 
take her to my own wikwam. Our homes are 
not like the homes of the white men, one house 
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built on top of another; but plain, with a round 
roof covered with mats, made of the long leaves 
of the corn or the sweet flag, with a hole in the 
middle of the roof to let the smoke out. All our 
houses are built around a mound in the centre. 
On this mound we place our women and children 
for safety when there is a batde. Some there are 
who call the L&nape old women, and complain 
that they do not make war; but the L6nape are 
brave to defend their homes and their women and 
children." 

John and Israel felt like clapping their hands 
when Kanichungo said this, he looked so brave 
and strong, but they were too much interested in 
the story to interrupt him, and he continued: 

"Hearing Catrina talk to the missionaries, who 
were Germans, made me want to know their 
language also, and when I said some of the words 
that the child had taught me, their chief smiled, 
well pleased, and asked me if I would go with 
them to their village to learn their speech. Chin- 
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qualippa, 'great buck,' my uncle, said: 'No, no; 
white chiefs spoil Indian boy, make him like white 
man !' But after they had told him that they would 
teach me many things, and send me back before 
the next seeding time, with all the beads and 
blankets I could carry, Chinqualippa said that I 
might go with the white chief Poor little Catrina 
begged to be allowed to go with me, and the white 
chief would have been glad to take her, but my 
mother held her fast in her arms, and beat her 
breast and tore out her hair, and cried, ' Kih, kih !' 
when they spoke of it ; and so we went away, 
leaving Catrina standing in the door looking after 
us, her great blue eyes full of tears. 

"When I came back to my people nearly a 
year had gone ; it was when the corn was ripe and 
the chestnuts were opening their burrs. Catrina 
ran out to meet me. She had grown tall and 
thin, but straight like a young poplar, and her 
eyes still shone like stars. She never would braid 
her hair, like the other squaws, or have her face 
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painted; but she was dressed like an Indian 
maiden in a suit that she had made for herself 
out of the skins of the deer, which the chief's 
son had shot upon the mountain. The jacket, 
short skirt, and leggings were ornamented with 
beads and a fringe made of fine skin cut in 
strips. I told Catrina that I liked her dress 
better than the frocks of the white squaws ; but 
she shook her head and laughed for joy when I 
showed her a frock of fine wool, red like the 
sumach when it is ripe, that the squaw of the 
great white chief had sent her. It was made to 
fit her, with a hat to wear with it, and shoes and 
stockings, which pleased her even more than the 
frock." 

'*How did they know how long to make the 
frock?" asked Sarah, her interest in the red 
gown getting the better of her shyness. 

*'I told them how tall Catrina was when I left 
her, and they put in a fold to let down." 

"A tuck," said Rebecca, laughing, "just like 
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this that my mother made in my frock. Did she 
wear the beautiful red frock?" 

*'Yes, many times, but she seemed to belong 
to the white people when she put it on, and I 
liked best to see her in her suit of deerskins. 

*'Many things I brought back that the white 
squaws gave me, and that I bought with the 
money I had earned, — ^beads, blankets, knives, 
forks, and spoons. These pleased Catrina, and 
my mother liked them, too, when we showed her 
how to use them. Some needles and thread and 
pins delighted Catrina, and out of a piece of blue 
cotton cloth, that I brought, she soon made my 
mother a frock that she wore to please Catrina. 
Some of the goods that I brought back with me, 
I traded for a fine pony for Catrina, which she 
rode all through the valley, and I taught her to 
use a bow and arrows so that she could shoot 
from the pon/s back." 

John thought this so wonderful that he ex- 
claimed that Catrina was as good as a boy, and 
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Stopped Kanichungo to ask him whether she ever 
shot a deer. 

"No," said Kanichungo, **Catrina had a pet 
fawn that ate from her hand, and she would not 
try to shoot AchtUy the deer, because she said 
that they all looked at her with the soft eyes of 
her own Nunschetto. Catrina would not shoot the 
birds either, for she was tender-hearted like these 
little maidens." 

"What was the good of her knowing how to 
shoot, then?" 

"She was ready to shoot the wolf or the pan- 
ther if he sprang out upon her from his covert 
One day she told me that a wolf had crossed her 
path, and that she shot him in the neck ; but as 
he ran some distance, he might only have been 
wounded. I went out with Catrina afterwards, 
and found him lying dead by the side of a stream. 
The child cried to think that she had killed the 
beautiful wild creature, for she loved every living 
thing, but I was proud when I brought into the 
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village the wolf that she had slain, and the war- 
riors praised her; but when Chinqualippa called 
her his daughter, and said that Catrina should 
marry his son, Awelemukunees, when the corn was 
ripe again, I was very angry, and said that Awe- 
lemukunees, young buck, had better be named 
Metemmeu, the wolf, or Amatschipuis, the turkey- 
buzzard, and I went away into the forest, and 
stayed for two days and nights planning how to 
kill Awelemukunees, — though he was my cousin. 
When I came back, Catrina met me with a sad 
face, and told me that my mother was ill with the 
fever. For many days she lay on her blankets, 
parched and burning with the fever, while Catrina 
nursed her. She seemed always to know what to 
do. When I asked her why she bathed my 
mother's face and hands with cool water, and 
fanned her with a great fan that she made out of 
the wings of the wild turkey, she said that once 
when she was sick her mother bathed her face 
and fanned her, and that it made her feel good. 
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While Catrina and I sat together watching my 
mother, I talked to her much about my stay among 
the white men, and this, and calling things by 
their German names, seemed to bring back to her 
mind much of her past life. She could never 
remember her mother's name, but she said she 
had blue eyes like her own. I had brought 
Catrina a little looking-glass, in which she saw, 
for the first time, how blue were her eyes and 
how yellow was the hair that curled all over 
her head. She remembered a brother and sister 
older than herself, but thought that her father was 
dead, as she could not remember him at all. She 
said that their house had five rooms, and that 
there was a pretty carpet on the floor of one 
room, where they sat on Sunday. When I told 
her about going to church with the white chief, 
she remembered going to church with her mother, 
and hearing her read out of a large book on 
Sunday afternoons. Then we tried to count the 
days, to find out when Sunday would come, — it 
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was Sunday two days before I left the village 
where the white chief lived, and I had been five 
days coming home, — ^but so many days had come 
since then that we never could be quite sure, 
although we counted them over very often. 
Catrina said that if she knew which day was 
Sunday, she would put on her red frock, because 
her mother always put their good clothes on them 
for Sunday. She wanted me to teach her to read 
out of the book I had brought home ; but although 
she knew some of the letters, I was a poor 
teacher. 

And then my mother grew worse, and many 
of my people sickened and died that hard, cold 
winter. Catrina helped to nurse the others when 
my mother grew better, although I tried to stop 
her, fearing that she, too, would take the fever; 
but she seemed to bear a charm about her that 
kept away from her all evil. When the birds 
came back, and we knew that the winter was 
over, Catrina had grown so tall and beautiful that 
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I feared every moon that Chinqualippa would say 
that she must marry Awelemukunees. 

"One day there came a message to Chinqua- 
lippa, telling him that a great treaty was to be 
made, that there was to be no more fighting with 
the white chiefs, and that we were to stay in our 
village in peace, our own and many other tribes, 
but that the treaty could not be made unless we 
would give up our captives. Chinqualippa said 
that the other prisoners might go, but he shook 
his head and said that he would never give up 
Catrina; and his son said, — 

" * The white man knows nothing of the maiden ; 
let her stay and we will say naught/ 

"We soon learned that the Moravians had 
spoken about the white child dwelling with us, 
for there came a message calling upon us to 
deliver up the golden-haired maiden, at a town 
many miles from Shamokin. I said that if Catrina 
must go I would go with her, taking some trusty 
Indians of my own choice. This made Awelemu- 
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kunees scowl upon me ; but the chief let me 
have my way. My mother made the preparations 
for us to leave with a heavy heart. Catrina said 
that she would wear her red frock, because her 
mother would never know her in her deer-skin 
suit The frock was too short for her, even with 
the tuck taken out, and my mother helped Catrina 
to put a band of the soft fur of the beaver around 
the skirt, and made her a cap of the same fur 
to wear upon her head. Seated on her pony in 
this dress, she looked so beautiful that Awelemu- 
kunees said that he would leave the village of 
his fathers and go far away if only Catrina would 
stay with him and not go back to her people. 

"Catrina shook her head, and said that she 
must go to find her mother. 

"When we left the village, in the early dawn 
of the spring morning, my mother was nowhere 
to be found. She had left food for us on the 
table, and packed dried meat and roasted corn 
for our journey, but she had gone away herself, to 
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hide her grief. Some miles from the village she 
came out from behind the bushes to meet us, and 
kissed and wept over Catrina as if she had been 
her own daughter. We left her standing in the 
path, and as long as we could see anything, until 
we crossed the hills and lost sight of the plains, 
there we saw my mother standing watching her 
Nunschetto on her way to her white mother. We 
journeyed from dawn until dark, resting and eat- 
ing at noon, and camping at night near some 
stream, where we would sometimes catch fish 
enough for our supper. We made a great fire 
to keep off the wolves, and here Catrina would 
cook the fish for us, or roast our game and meat 
by running a stick through it and holding it 
before the coals. 

"After supper I would spread a bed of the 
sweet-smelling hemlock boughs for Catrina, such as 
I made for the little maidens, the pony would be 
tethered near her, and while she slept, weary after 
her long ride, two of us would watch her and keep 
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the fire burning while the others slept. The last 
night before we reached the town, Catrina came 
to me with bright, wide open eyes, saying, — 

" ' I cannot sleep, Kanichungo. I am thinking 
of my mother/ 

" * And how will you know your mother, Ca- 
trina?' said I. 'There will be many mothers there, 
looking for their children. How can you tell which 
is your own? Many moons and suns have passed 
away since you left your home ; you have grown 
from a little girl into a maiden tall, like the 
Amocholohe, the poplar, and your mother is gray 
and wrinkled, like my mother. How will you 
know her, Catrina?' 

"At this the maiden's face clouded over for a 
moment, and then suddenly brightened as she 
bared her arm and pointed to a red mark on it, 
like a strawberry. 

"'See,' she said, 'my mother will know me by 
this ; she used to kiss it, when I was a baby, and 
say that it was like a strawberry out of the woods/ 

6 
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***She has forgotten it,' I said. 'Ah, Catrina, 
why do you care to leave us, the people who love 
you, for those who are strangers to you, now?' 

"'Not strangers,' said Catrina, 'but my own 
mother and my brother and sister.' 

" These words made me angry with Catrina, and 
I spoke roughly to her, for the first time since she 
dwelt with us, and turned away from her and 
walked long in the forest, under the dark shadows 
of the trees. When I came back, Catrina was 
sitting where I left her, and by the firelight I 
could see that there were tears upon her cheeks. 

" ' Forgive me, Catrina,' I said. 

"'Yes, we must part in peace this last night, 
Kanichungo,' she said, holding out her hand to 
me, and then she bade me good-night and lay 
down upon her hemlock couch, but not to sleep, 
I think, while I sat down by the fire or walked 
before it until dawn. 

" A strange sight met our eyes when we reached 
C . The public square of the town was full of 
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Strangers, many were there who had come a hun- 
dred miles, or more, on foot ; fathers, mothers, 
husbands, and brothers ; while there were many 
Oneidas, Miamis, and other Indian tribes, who had 
come, bringing their captives with them. Some of 
these were little children, lately taken, but there 
were many men and women, who had grown up 
among the Indians, adopted their ways, and who, 
after years of out-door life, looked and seemed 
more like the red men than like their white brothers 
and sisters. Catrina sat her pony like a princess, 
and I could see that there were many who admired 
her beauty, which her strange dress suited well. 

'* One woman among the whites I noticed ; very 
pale and thin she was, with white hair and a sad 
face, lit up with great blue eyes, which gazed 
about all the time, turning from one face to an- 
other among the captives. The children seemed 
to interest her most ; she turned from one to 
another, and would then speak to the officer in 
command of the soldiers stationed round the town. 
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Suddenly, something in the woman's face made me 
think of Catrina, as she looked the night before, 
when she was sad and tired. I turned to speak 
to her; but before I had time to say a word, the 
woman began to sing in a sweet, clear voice, the 
words of a German hymn, that I had heard before 
when I was with the good Moravians. The words 
that she sang were: 

" AUein, und doch nicht ganz alleine, 

Bin ich in meiner einsamkeit; 
Dann wann ich gleich verlassen scheine, 

Vertriebt mir Jesus selbst die zeit 
Ich bin bey ihm, und er bey mir, 
So kommt mir gar nichts einsam fuer.* 

♦Years after, Israel Morris found the story of the meeting of 

Catrina and her mother in print, with the German verse thus 

translated : 

Alone, yet not alone am I, 

Though in this solitude so drear; 
I feel my Saviour always nigh. 

He comes my dreary hours to cheer: 
Vm with Him, and He with me. 
Thus, cannot solitary be. 
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"As the Stranger sang line after line, I felt the 
touch of Catrina's hand upon my own, and, turn- 
ing, saw a curious change come over her face. 
At first it seemed troubled, as if a shadow had 
passed over it, and then there came a smile like 
the sun breaking through clouds, and with a 
sudden cry she sprang forward. While the woman 
was still singing, Catrina fell into her arms, and 
laid her head upon her breast. A mist seemed 
to come between us, I could not see the singer 
or Catrina, but I felt sure that she had found her 
mother ; and as I turned away, I knew why the 
maiden had never been satisfied without her. My 
heart was like a stone in my breast, yet I was 
content to leave Catrina there in her mother's 
arms ; and motioning to my men, we were going 
away quietly into the forest, when I felt a light 
touch upon my arm, and, turning, I saw Catrina 
and her mother standing beside me. 

'''Do not go, Kanichungo,' she said; 'I have 
found my mother. She sang me the song when 
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I was a baby. And here is the mark upon my 
arm, — do you remember it, mother?' 

"The older woman took Catrina's arm in her 
hands and kissed it, and said, *My baby, my 
baby,' while tears rained down upon it. 

*' * This is my good brother, Kanichungo, mother. 
I will tell you, some time, how Kanichungo and 
his mother have taken care of Catrina all these 
years. And Kanichungo has talked German to 
me, so that I have not forgotten how to talk to 
you.' 

"The woman smiled, and thanked me in German 
words, and all the sad look seemed to go out of 
her face ; and she seemed young again, like 
Catrina, when she looked at her." 

"And did thee go home with Catrina and her 
mother, and have a pleasant time?" asked Rebecca. 

" No ; I saw them no more after that day. I 
turned back to Shamokin and to my mother. 
One winter I went again to the good Moravians, 
and learned to speak German and English in 
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their school, and so I came to be an interpreter, 
to talk for many of the chiefs. Kanichungo will 
go to the Council to help Tagumhuntee to talk to 
the white men, and then he will journey towards 
the south, to find the home of Catrina. In the 
village, Kanichungo is called the woman-hater. 
It is because there are no maidens among the 
Delawares like Catrina, the corn-flower, whose 
voice is like the note of Amimi, the dove. Kani- 
chungo loved these little maidens, because they 
made him think of Catrina. Awelemukunees has 
taken a squaw of his own people ; but Kani- 
chungo will have no wife but Catrina, whose hair 
is like the silk of the corn." 



CHRISTMAS IN SEVENTEEN 
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Christmas in Seventeen 
Seventy-Six 

"On Christmas day in Seventy-six, 
Our gallant troops with bayonets fixed, 
To Trenton marched away." 

CHILDREN, have any of you ever thought 
of what little people like you were 
doing in this country more than a hun- 
dred years ago, when the cruel tide of war swept 
over its bosom? From many homes the fathers 
were absent, fighting bravely for the liberty which 
we now enjoy, while the mothers no less valiantly 
struggled against hardships and discomforts in 
order to keep a home for their children, whom 
you only know as your great-grandfathers and 
great-grandmothers, dignified gentlemen and beau- 
tiful ladies, whose painted portraits hang upon the 
walls in some of your homes. Merry, romping 
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children they were in those far-off times, yet 
their bright faces must have looked grave some- 
times when they heard the grown people talk of 
the great things that were happening around 
them. Some of these little people never forgot 
the wonderful events of which they heard, and 
afterwards related them to their children and 
grandchildren, which accounts for some of the 
interesting stories which you may still hear, if 
you are good children. 

The Christmas story that I have to tell you is 
about a boy and girl who lived in Bordentown, 
New Jersey. The father of these children was a 
soldier in General Washington's army, which was 
encamped a few miles north of Trenton, on the 
Pennsylvania side of the Delaware river. Bor- 
dentown, as you can see by looking on your map, 
if you have not hidden them all away for the 
holidays, is about seven miles south of Trenton, 
where fifteen hundred Hessians and a troop of 
British light horse were holding the town. Thus 
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you see that the British, in force, were between 
Washington's army and Bordentown, besides which 
there were some British and Hessian troops in 
the very town. All this seriously interfered with 
Captain Tracy's going home to eat his Christmas 
dinner with his wife and children. Kitty and 
Harry Tracy, who had not lived long enough to 
see many wars, could not imagine such a thing 
as Christmas without their father, and had busied 
themselves for weeks in making everything ready 
to have a merry time with him. Kitty, who loved 
to play quite as much as any frolicsome Kitty of 
to-day, had spent all her spare time in knitting 
a pair of thick woollen stockings, which seems a 
wonderful feat for a little girl only eight years 
old to perform ! Can you not see her sitting by 
the great chimney-place, filled with its roaring, 
crackling logs, in her quaint, short-waisted dress, 
knitting away steadily, and puckering up her rosy 
dimpled face over the strange twists and turns 
of that old stocking? I can see her, and I can 
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also hear her sweet voice as she chatters away 
to her mother about "how 'sprised papa will be 
to find that his little girl can knit like a grown- 
up woman/' while Harry spreads out on the 
hearth a goodly store of shell-barks, that he has 
gathered, and is keeping for his share of the 
*sprise. ' 

"What if he shouldn't come?" asks Harry, sud- 
denly. 

"Oh, he'll come! Papa never stays away 
on Christmas," says Kitty, looking up into her 
mother's face for an echo to her words. Instead, 
she sees something very like tears in her mother's 
eyes. 

"Oh, mamma, don't you think he'll come?" 

"He will come if he possibly can," says Mrs. 
Tracy ; " and if he cannot, we will keep Christmas 
whenever dear papa does come home." 

" It won't be half so nice," said Kitty, " nothing's 
so nice as really Christmas, and how's Kriss Kingle 
going to know about it if we change the day?" 
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** We'll let him come just the same, and if he 
brings anything for papa we can put it away for 
him." 

This plan, still, seemed a poor one to Miss 
Kitty, who went to her bed in a sober mood 
that night, and was heard telling her dear doUie, 
Martha Washington, that "wars were mis'able, 
and that when she married she should have a 
man who kept a candy-shop for a husband, and 
not a soldier — no Martha, not even if he's as 
nice as papa!" As Martha made no objection 
to this little arrangement, being an obedient child, 
they were both soon fast asleep. 

The days of that cold winter of 1776 wore on; 
so cold it was that the sufferings of the soldiers 
were great, their bleeding feet often leaving marks 
on the pure white snow over which they marched. 
As Christmas drew near, there was a feeling 
among the patriots that some blow was about 
to be struck; but what it was, and from whence 
they knew not; and, better than all, the British 
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had no idea that any strong blow could come 
from Washington's army, weak, and out of heart, 
as they thought, after being chased through Jersey 
by Cornwallis. 

Mrs. Tracy looked anxiously, each day, for news 
of the husband and father only a few miles away, 
yet so separated by the river and the enemy's 
troops that it seemed like a hundred. Christmas- 
eve came, but brought with it few rejoicings. The 
hearts of the people were too sad to be taken 
up with merry-making, although the Hessian 
soldiers in the town, good-natured Germans, who 
only fought the Americans because they were 
paid for it, gave themselves up to the feasting 
and revelry. 

" Shall we hang up our stockings !" asked Kitty, 
in rather a doleful voice. 

"Yes,'* said her mother, "Santa Claus won't 
forget you, I am sure, although he has been kept 
pretty busy looking after the soldiers this winter." 

** Which side is he on?" asked Harry. 
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"The right side, of course," said Mrs. Tracy, 
which was the most sensible answer she could 
possibly have given. So 

"The stockings were all hung by the chimney with care, 
In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there." 

Two little rosy faces lay fast asleep in the 
pillow when the good old soul came dashing 
over the roof about one o'clock, and after filling 
each stocking with red apples, and leaving a cor- 
nucopia of sugar-plums for each child, he turned 
for a moment to look at the sleeping faces, for 
St. Nicholas has a tender spot in his great big 
heart for soldier's children. Then remembering 
many other small folks, waiting for him all over 
the land, he sprang up the chimney and was 
away in a trice. 

Santa Claus, in the form of Mrs. Tracy's farmer 
brother, brought her a splendid turkey; but be- 
cause the Hessians were uncommonly fond of 
turkey, it came hidden under a load of wood. 

7 
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Harry was very fond of turkey, too, as well as 
of all other good things; but when his mother 
said, "It's such a fine bird, it seems too bad to 
eat it without father," Harry cried out, " Yes, 
keep it for papa!" and Kitty joining in the 
chorus, the vote was unanimous, and the turkey 
was hung away to await the return of the good 
soldier, although it seemed strange, as Kitty told 
Martha Washington, "to have no papa and no 
turkey on Christmas day!" 

The day passed and night came, cold with a 
steady fall of rain and sleet. Kitty prayed that 
her "dear papa might not be out in the storm, 
and that he might come home and wear his 
beautiful blue stockings;" "and eat his turkey," 
said Harry's sleepy voice ; after which they were 
soon in the land of dreams. Towards morning 
the good people in Bordentown were suddenly 
aroused by firing in the distance, which became 
more and more distinct as the day wore on. 
There was great excitement in the town ; men 
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and women gathered together in little groups in 
the Streets to wonder what it was all about, and 
neighbors came dropping into Mrs. Tracy's parlor, 
all day long, one after the other, to say what they 
thought of the firing. Towards evening there 
came a body of Hessians flying into the town, 
to say that General Washington had surprised 
the British at Trenton, early that morning, and 
completely routed them, which so frightened the 
Hessians in Bordentown that they left without 
the slightest ceremony. It was a joyful hour to 
the good town people when the red-jackets turned 
their backs on them, thinking every moment that 
the patriot army would be after them. Indeed, it 
seemed as if wonders would never cease that 
day, for while rejoicings were still loud over the 
departure of the enemy, there came a knock at 
Mrs. Tracy's door, and while she was wondering 
whether she dared open it, it was pushed ajar, 
and a tall soldier entered. What a scream of 
delight greeted that soldier, and how Kitty and 
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Harry danced about him and clung to his knees, 
while Mrs. Tracy drew him towards the warm 
blaze, and helped him off with his damp cloak. 
Cold and tired Captain Tracy was, after a night's 
march in the streets and a day's fighting; but 
he was not too weary to smile at the dear faces 
around him, or to pat Kitty's head when she 
brought his warm stockings and would put them 
on the tired feet, herself. 

Suddenly there was a sharp, quick bark out- 
side the door. "What's that?" cried Harry. 

*'Oh! I forgot. Open the door. Here Fido, 
Fido !" 

Into the room there sprang a beautiful little 
King Charles spaniel, white, with tan spots, and 
ears of the longest, softest, and silkiest. 

"What a litde dear!" exclaimed Kitty; "where 
did it come from?" 

"From the battle of Trenton," said her father. 
" His poor master was shot. After the red-coats 
had turned their backs, and I was hurrying along 
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one of the streets where the fight had been the 
fiercest, I heard a low groan, and, turning, saw 
a British officer lying among a number of slain. 
I raised his head ; he begged for some water, 
which I brought him, and bending down my ear 
I heard him whisper, 'Dying — ^last batde — say a 
prayer.' He tried to follow me in the words of 
a prayer, and then taking my hand, laid it on 
something soft and warm, nestling close up to 
his breast, — it was this little dog. The gendeman 
— for he was a real gentleman, gasped out, ' Take 
care of my poor Fido ; good-night,' — and was 
gone. It was as much as I could do to get the 
litde creature away from his dead master ; he clung 
to him as if he loved him better than life. You'll 
take care of him, won't you, children ? I brought 
him home to you, for a Christmas present." 

"Pretty litde Fido," said Kitty, taking the soft, 
curly creature in her arms; "I think it's the best 
present in the world, and to-morrow is to be real 
Christmas, because you are home, papa." 
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"And wcH eat die turkey," said Harry, "and 
shdl-faarks, lots ct diem, diat I sared for you. 
Wliat a good time well have! And ch, P^^P^ 
don't go to war any mor^ but stay at home with 
mother and Kitty and ndo and me." 

"What would become of our country if we 
should all do that, my litde man? It was a 
good da/s work that we did this Christmas, 
getting the army all across the river, so quickly 
and quiedy that we surprised the enemy, and 
gained a victory, with the loss of few men." 

Thus it was that some of the good people of 
1776 spent their Christmas, that thdr children 
and grandchildren might spend many of them as 
citizens of 2l free nation. 
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Roy's Christmas-Eve 

|HILL was the wind and gray the De- 
cember sky ; men buttoned their coats 
up to their chins and hurried around 
the corners, while ladies drew their warm wraps 
about them and held their muffs up to their faces 
to protect them from the cutting blast. All the 
world was homeward facing save that portion of 
the community whose business it was to deliver 
Christmas hampers and parcels, and also that 
other part of the great city's population — ^too 
large, alas ! — which had no home to face to. 

Standing before one of the windows of a hand- 
some house, looking out upon the busy scene, 
were a lady and a little boy, a beautiful boy, with 
large dark eyes and fair love-locks that fell in a 
golden shower over the blue velvet jacket and 
broad collar of his cavalier dress. 
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"There comes a Christmas present!" he cried, 
as a man with a great square parcel in his arms 
ran up the steps; "something for you or me, 
mamma," seizing her hand eagerly and looking 
up into her face with an expression that showed 
them to be not only fond mother and son, but 
good comrades in the fullest sense of the word. 
"Guess who it's for, mamma, you or me." 

"We shall see in a moment," said the lady; 
"wait until Thomas brings it up." Divested of 
its wrappers, the parcel was found to contain two 
pictures, engravings taken from old paintings. 

"They are for me, from papa," she said, reading 
the card accompanying them, and then turning 
to the study of the pictures with evident interest 

"What are they about? Tell me," said Roy, 
after standing patiently beside his mother until he 
could bear the silence no longer. "Tell me what 
the old men are doing? Why don't they eat 
their supper and give some to the nice litde boy 
with the sun around his head?" 
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"I am studying it out," said his mother, smiling. 
"This is the picture that comes first; the scene 
is in a monastery, — ^that is where monks live, — 
and it is many hundred years ago. These good 
monks are about to take their supper on Christ- 
mas-eve. You see the smoking dishes upon the 
table? One of them has just asked a blessing; 
they are still standing, when a noise is heard. 
Their heads are turned towards the one window of 
the room, which looks out upon a snow-covered 
landscape. It is bright and cheerful within, out- 
side it is cold and dreary. Do you see that 
child standing beside the window with his face 
pressed against the cold pane, gazing longingly 
at the warm pie and good supper within?" 

''Poor little boy," said Roy, **he is all ragged 
and cold, with no shoes on his feet. Will they 
let him in, mamma?" 

"Yes. You see in this other picture the good 
monks have opened the door and brought him 
in. They have warmed him by their fire and 
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seated him in the best place at their table ; sud- 
denly a golden halo appears about his head, the 
room is lighted up with heavenly light, sounds of 
angels singing is heard, and, looking into the face 
of the strange child, they behold the face of their 
Lord. It is the old story that the Germans tell 
their children. They must not turn away a poor 
child on Christmas-eve, they say, lest by so 
doing they turn away the blessed Christ-child, 
who comes down to earth at this time, poor and 
needy, as He came to the little town of Bethle- 
hem on the first Christmas-eve that the world 
ever knew." 

"Is it all true, mamma?" 

"It's a sort of fairy-tale, my darling, but it has 
some truth in it. Whoever makes a child or a 
man or woman happy on Christmas-eve is doing 
something to please the Lord and to help keep 
the birthday of the blessed Christ-child." 

Roy looked serious for a moment ; the story had 
interested him deeply ; he gazed at the picture 
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earnestly, and then, hearing a ring at the door-bell, 
danced off to the window to look for more presents. 

"It's snowing," he cried; "I hope FU get a 
new sled/' Then noticing a small, dark figure 
crouching in the shadow of the high steps, he 
said, "There's a poor boy all ragged and cold, 
like the one in the picture. I'm sure the good 
monks would have taken him in." And before 
his mother had time to say a word, Roy flew 
through the hall and opened wide the door. 
" Come in, little boy," he cried, in his fresh, sweet 
voice ; " come in, I want to make you happy." 

A strange sound to the ears of the neglected 
child, whose happiness or unhappiness seemed to 
concern no living soul ; but the summons was 
quickly obeyed. 

A moment later Roy was hurrying through the 
hall, the stranger's hand clasped in his, while he 
called to his mother, "I'm taking him up to the 
play-room, mamma." 

Mrs. Leigh followed at a slower pace, pleased 
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with the readiness Roy had shown in applying 
his story, yet, mother-like, shrinking from the 
idea of her beautiful child clasping the hand of 
the dirty little vagrant and ensconcing him in 
his own dainty quarters. Her husband coming 
in at this moment, she pointed to the two little 
figures on the stairs, and a pretty picture they 
made. Roy turned his sunny head at the sound 
of his father's voice, and, presenting his beaming 
face, cried out, "Fm doing something like the 
good men in the picture, papa," while the 
stranger, as if suddenly conscious of his rags, 
crouched in the recess at the head of the stairs, 
whispering, "Is he agoin' to scold?" 

"Scold? No, he never scolds. Nobody scolds 
here but the cook, and she only scolds the waiter 
man. What is your name, little boy?" 

"Jimmy," replied the child, adding, respectfully 
but manfully, " Fm no littler than you, sir." 

"Neither you are," said Roy, "but I didn't 
know what to call you. Now FU say Jimmy." 
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Following the boys a little later, Mr. and Mrs. 
Leigh stood at the play-room door and looked in 
upon the scene unobserved by the two actors in it. 
Before the open wood-fire Roy had drawn his favor- 
ite chair, in which he had ensconced Jimmy, whose 
face looked out through all its dirt and unkempt 
locks in smiling bewilderment. Raising his blue 
eyes to meet Roy's brown ones, he asked, "What 
made you go for to ask me to come in here." 

"Because I wanted to make you happy. It's 
Christmas-eve, you know, and everybody in the 
world ought to be happy." 

"Happy!" echoed the boy, as if the word con- 
veyed little to his mind. 

"Yes, I am so happy I can hardly hold it all. 
Mamma and IVe been getting presents all the 
afternoon, and my grandmother always sends me 
a beautiful present on Christmas morning. What 
does your grandmother give you?" 

"Hain't got none, never had none, nor father 
nor mother, neither." 
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" No mother !'* said Roy, drawing nearer, with infi- 
nite pity in his voice ; " why, who takes care of you, 
Jimmy, and hears you say your prayers at night ?" 

"I takes care of myself, and never says them 
things." Then, as if suddenly remembering some- 
thing, the boy jumped up and began to look 
about him. "Why, where's my newspapers? I 
must have dropped them on the steps." 

"Never mind," said Roy, "I don't like news- 
papers, they keep my papa from talking to me 
at breakfast-time." 

"Yes, but if I don't sell them Til get no dinner 
to-morrow," drawing a few coins out of his pocket 
and counting them carefully. 

"Is that your business?" asked Roy, with in- 
creased respect. 

"Yes, Fm a newspaper man, I am," drawing 
himself up with an air of mock-dignity ; "but 
I've not done a rushing business to-day. I must 
sell some more papers, or Mis' Simpson won't 
give me no Christmas dinner." 
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"Who is she? Your nurse?" 

"Well, that is a go ! Guess I ain't no baby to 
have a nurse carryin' me round." 

Roy looked rather crestfallen, as he had a 
nurse whom he loved dearly, yet considered him- 
self far from being a baby. His curiosity, how- 
ever, was so great that he ventured to ask another 
question. "Do you dress yourself in the morn- 
ing, Jimmy?" 

"Well, I should rather guess I did; Fd like to 
know who'd do it, if I didn't." 

"And bathe yourself, too?" asked Roy, eagerly. 
"Nurse rubs the soap on and then she lets me 
jump into the tub and swim by myself." 

"Well, I don't go in very often this cold 
weather," said Jimmy ; and, feeling that they were 
getting on dangerous ground, he changed the 
subject. "Why, Mis' Simpson — she's the woman 
what keeps the house where I boards." 

"She can buy the turkey to-night," suggested 
Roy. 
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** Turkey!" exclaimed Jimmy; "why we don't 
even smell turkey. Turkey's not for the likes 
of us ; a piece of pork, maybe, and some 'taters, 
and not that unless we pony up with the dimes." 

" Never mind about the papers, my little man," 
said Roy's father, coming forward, **you shall stay 
here and have your dinner, and after that we 
>will send you home with a Christmas dinner that 
will make Miss Simpson forgive you for coming 
in late with your pennies." 

When dinner was served it was a pretty sight 
to see the little fellow heaping up a waiter with 
good things for his guest in the play-room up- 
stairs. Jimmy, who had been left in the nurse's 
charge, seemed ill at ease. Roy's remarks about 
bathing had evidently disturbed him, in view of 
his own last bath, taken the summer before. 
Finally he ventured to say, "Please ma'am, 
could you give me some water to wash my 
hands? I don't like to put on the nice clothes 
the lady gin me without washin' a bit." 
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The nurse, who was a good creature and the 
soul of cleanliness, felt that this was her oppor- 
tunity, 

"FU have a tub of warm water brought up for 
you," she said, "and you shall take a good bath 
and put on your nice clothes, and give Master 
Roy a surprise when he comes up from dinner/' 

Clean and shining as soap and water could 
make him and dressed in a last winter's suit, 
which was rather short in the arms and legs, 
but otherwise irreproachable, Roy found Jimmy 
seated at his nursery table enjoying such a dinner 
as he had never even dreamed of. 

"Do you like the smell of turkey?" said Roy, 
laughing. 

"You'd better believe it, but I like the taste 
better," said Jimmy, lifting a morsel on his fork 
and surveying it with delight. "I tell you, your 
father's a good 'un." 

When Jimmy left the house, his possessions were 
so great that the waiter man had to go with him 
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to help carry them, and even then his pockets 
and arms were filled to overflowing. 

''I've never had such a good time in all my 
life," said Roy, throwing himself into his father's 
arms. "Jimmy says you're *a good 'un,' papa, 
and I think you're the best old fellow in the 
world/' 
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A DOG AND A SUNBEAM 
IN PRISON 




A Dog and a Sunbeam in Prison 



CHAPTER I. 

|HIS IS no fairy tale that I have to tell 
you, children, for we all know that a 
sunbeam is a very real thing, although 
its touch seems like that of a fairy as it glides 
into the hearts of the flowers, and, pulling open 
their closely-folded leaves with its warm fingers, 
calls softly, " Get up, violets ! jump up, pansies ! 
blow open, roses, and make the world gay and 
sweet !" Perhaps there are little fairies 'way down 
in the hearts of the flowers that wake up at the 
touch of the sunbeams. 

This sunbeam had round plump arms and legs, 
and eyes as blue as the June sky when there is 
not a cloud to be seen, and a mouth like a rose- 
bud, ready-made for kissing. It's hair — ^why that 
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was a perfect mass of sunshine, all golden and 
rippling. 

"Where did it come from, this strange sun- 
beam?" you ask; "and where did it live?" 
Down from the sky it came, like all the rest, and 
it lived in a prison — a, queer place for sunbeams ! 
Yes, but they have a way of stealing in where 
they are not expected. I have even seen them 
creep into the roses on Aunt Patty's best carpet, 
which we children hardly dared to walk over. 

Need I tell you that this sunbeam of mine is 
a human one? She is the little daughter of the 
warden of a prison, a gloomy place where people 
are shut up for months and years as a punish- 
ment for breaking the laws of the land. 

All around the walls arose, high and gray and 
sombre ; but on the side in which the warden 
lived the sun shone warm and bright, and there 
were blooming flowers in the windows, which 
overlooked the great city, with its many roofs 
and tall steeples. So the first glimpses that 
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little Maggie's baby eyes had of the world were 
of a bright and beautiful one, and she laughed 
and crowed, and was happy from morning until 
night, which accounts for her father and mother 
giving her the names of Sunbeam and Cricket. 

When Maggie was a tiny baby, on her mother's 
lap, she would cover her fat neck and arms with 
kisses, and tell her that she was the best baby 
in all the world. When she grew older, and 
could toddle about the room holding fast to her 
mother's skirts, she would turn around and smile 
at Maggie, no matter how busy she might be, 
and say, **Dear little soul, you're the best child 
that ever walked!" Up and down stairs and all 
around Maggie would follow her mother, or sit 
at the window while she made dresses for her, 
and look out upon the dark old prison, and 
wonder why the sun did not shine as brightly 
there, or the flowers bloom as they did in her 
mother's pretty rooms. 

One day, when she was about six years old. 
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Maggie's mother found her, with her cheek rest- 
ing on her hand, looking out towards the prison, 
where the men were at work, each alone in the 
little yard attached to his cell. Some made one 
part of a shoe, some another; while others 
worked with carpenters' tools, fashioning tables 
and boxes. 

"Why can't they all be together, and have a 
good time?" said Maggie; "I never likes to be 
alone." And up into her mother's face she looked 
for an answer, as she always did. 

'* Because they are naughty people, and must be 
punished. I punish you when you are naughty." 

"Yes; you punited m^ yesterday," said Maggie, 
lisping over the big word. "You put me in the 
other room ; but when I got sorry you took me 
out pitty soon, and kissed me and were dooder 
to me than ever. Why don't they let those 
naughty people out when they're sorry? I'm 
sure they look sorry all the time. Isn't it time 
to take them out when they look sorry?" asked 
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Maggie, with a puzzled expression in her round 
blue eyes, 

**No; they haven't been punished enough yet 
When the time comes they'll be let out of prison, 
and have a chance to be good. Now, don't worry 
your little head any more, but come into the 
kitchen with me. I'm going to make pies, and 
you shall have a piece of dough to cut into 
thimble-cakes. Your cousin Paul is coming to 
see you this afternoon, and you can get every- 
thing ready for a party." 



CHAPTER II. 

It rained hard all that afternoon, yes, fairly 
poured, and Maggie's cousin Paul did not come 
to play with her, which made her very sad for a 
whole half-hour ; then she forgot all about it, and 
had a solitary banquet of thimble-cakes and mint 
drops. Later in the day a very wonderful thing 
happened. 
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Mr. Wright, Maggie's father, came in with some- 
thing carefully hidden under his dripping coat — 
something that made it bulge out at one side, 
and that he had taken great care to keep dry. 

"What do you think I have here, Maggie?" 
said her father, shaking the rain off his coat, but 
not opening it. 

** I know : a kitten !" cried Maggie. 

'' No ; better than that !'' 

" As if anything could be better than a kitten, — 
a black-and-white one ! Faps it's sugar-plums ; 
but I'd rather have the kitten." 

"No, it's neither; so try again. Cricket," said 
Mr. Wright, still hiding the treasure under his 
coat, from which a strange little cry came at this 
minute. 

"It's alive!" exclaimed Maggie, making a dive 
for her father's coat-tails. "What is it?" 

Then Mr. Wright opened his coat and put in 
Maggie's arms a tiny, baby Skye-terrier, soft and 
gray, with a blue tinge about the head and back, 
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and bright eyes, blue as French china, and a 
queer litde diin tail. 

"Where did you ever get the creature, husband?" 
asked Mrs. Wright, coming in at the same moment. 

"That's the story,'' said Mr. Wright, taking 
off his damp coat "Give the little animal some 
milk, and FU tell you all about it, for its the 
queerest thing I've seen for many a day." 

While the hungry wee creature lapped the warm 
milk set before it, — Maggie having first dipped 
its nose in to let it see how good its supper was, 
— Mr. Wright told them how, when he was walk- 
ing about the wharves by the river that morning, 
a wretched-looking little dog had caught him by 
the leg. " Not as if he wanted to bite me, either, 
but as if he wanted me to notice him; so I said, 
* Poor doggie, go away ; I don't want you. Go 
home, old fellow.' Still he followed me around, 
until I had finished my business and turned to 
come home; then he gave my pantaloons another 
nip, and cried and whined like a child. 'What's 
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the matter, old fellow/ I said, 'are you hungry?' 
That made him jump and dance around me like 
a tight-rope dancer, and I noticed, while he was 
frisking about, that there was something tied to 
his collar, — 3, very old soiled one it was, too ! — 
something that looked like a letter. *Let me see 
what you have there, old fellow,' said I, and he 
stood still while I untied the ribbon that fastened 
it and took off this piece of paper." 

*' There's writing on it," said Maggie's mother. 

" Yes ; and its poetry, too ; just listen : 

"I am a stranger in the land. 
Hard fate has made it so; 
I ask protection at your hand 
Till me you better know. 

*'My recent master is quite poor. 
And has a large family, too; 
To witness poverty at his door 
Was more than I could do. 

'*So to my mistress I did say, 
One day when all alone: 
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'I think that I shall go away 
And try and find a bone.* 

"Said she to me, **Tis hard to part; 
How can I let you go? 
Indeed, it almost breaks my heart 
To lose my darling sol* 

'* So here I am, for weal or woe. 
For fortune or for fame. 
And all that's left for you to know, — 
Dog Schneider is my name.*** 

"Wonderful!'' exclaimed Mrs. Wright/ when 
Maggie's father had finished reading the verses. 
"Some poor lady has written that; and how 
dreadful poor they must have been to be willing 
to give up their dog! Seems as if she hadn't 
one more bone to give him. Did you give him 
one, husband?" 

* This incident is strictly true, and the author, far from laying 
any claim to the composition of the verses, wishes it to be 
understood that they were attached to the neck of a real dog 
" Schneider.** 
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"Yes, I went into a store and bought him a 
bit of meat ; but would you believe it, wife, not 
a scrap of that meat would he touch ! He just 
danced about and whined and pulled at me, for 
all the world as if he were asking me to take it 
somewhere for him. So up I takes the meat and 
follows the little fellow six squares or more, until 
he goes in under a pile of logs, and motions to 
me to give the meat to a poor old half-starved 
dog lying there. What do you think she had 
beside her, Cricket?" 

" Puppies," said Maggie, her eyes as round 
as saucers. 

"Yes, poor starving puppies. I brought you 
one — the prettiest of the lot." 

"You never left the rest to starve, husband?" 
asked Mrs. Wright. 

"Not exactly. I went straight off to see Mr. 
Borden ; you know he's interested in taking care 
of the animals, and I wish you could have seen 
his face when I told him the story. He listened 
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to every word of it, put on his coat, called his 
servant to bring a basket, and was off with me 
to the wharves in less time than it has taken me 
to tell you. There was Schneider frisking about 
with the young puppies.* The mother and young 
fry were soon put in a basket, while the little 
fellow followed, wagging his tail with delight 
Mr. Borden says that he'll never part with 
Schneider as long as he lives. He stood rubbing 
his hands with satisfaction, while we watched the 
little fellow help the mother and family to settle 
down in their new quarters, and, says he, 'That 
dog is a philanthropist among dogs.' " 

"What a queer thing to say about a dog!" 
exclaimed Mrs. Wright. 

"Yes, but that's just what Mn Borden said, 
and he never says anything that hasn't some 
meaning to it. I take it that he means that a 

* This instance of the sagacity and kindness of a dog has been 
related in one of our journals as a true story. 

9 
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dog that looks after other dogs and tries to keep 
'em is a philanthropist among dogs just as that 
lady with the poke bonnet who comes here to 
read and talk to the prisoners is a philanthropist 
among human folks." 

Mr. Wright seldom made so long a speech as 
this, and his wife listened to him with great 
respect, although she laughed and said, "A dog 
philanthropist; well, that does sound queer!" 
Maggie looked wise but did not attempt to say 
the big word, although she rather liked to try 
her hand at new words. 

That night, when the little girl went to bed, 
she was almost too happy to sleep, with the 
small stranger nestled close to her sunny head, 
and there he found a resting-place for many 
nights. 

Days passed away and the little fellow waxed 
fatter and wiser, and prettier, too, for his blue- 
gray coat grew long and curly ; and after Mrs. 
Wright had washed and combed him carefully, he 
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looked like a great lively ball of down. Some- 
times, when he was fresh from his bath and hair- 
dressing, Maggie would tie a blue ribbon round 
his neck and take him out in the yard for a 
walk. 

It suddenly occurred to the child, one day, that 
her dog had no name. **What shall I call him?" 
she asked her mother. 

**Any pretty name will do," said Mrs. Wright, 
who was busy making Maggie a wWte dress with 
pink rosebuds all over it. 

'*Well, tell me one." 

'* I can't think of any just now." 

'*I have a name; where did you get it?" said 
the little girl, very unwilling to give the matter up. 

'*Oh, I called you after your grandmother." 

"But I can't call my doggie after his grand- 
mother, 'cause I don't know her name." 

"What a child!" exclaimed Mrs. Wright, throw- 
ing down her work, and taking both Maggie and 
her dog into her arms. 
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"Let me see. Suppose you call him Waif, be- 
cause he was a sort of a stray thing, and came 
to us in such a strange way." 

"No," said Maggie, decidedly, "I don't like 
that ; it might make him run away." 

"Well, then. Frizz would do. He has such 
wavy curly hair, just like a fashionable lady's." 

"No, Frizz sounds ugly; call him Curly, 'cause 
he has such lovely curls. Come here, Curly!" 

And Maggie called the little creature Curly, 
although her father told her a dozen prettier 
names. 



CHAPTER IIL 

There was one prisoner whom Maggie dearly 
loved to watch as he worked away in the little 
yard into which his cell opened. He was a tall, 
erect man, with something about him that made 
you feel, the moment your eye rested on him, 
that he had once been a soldier; not that there 
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was anything fierce about him, either, for his dark 
eyes were so soft and pleasant that Maggie said 
they were like Curly' s, which she considered the 
greatest compliment that could be paid them. 
The number of this prisoner's cell was six, and 
all through the prison he was spoken of as 
Number Six. Perhaps you do not know that 
when men and women are put in prison they 
lose their names, and instead of being called 
John, Jim, or Katie, — the sweet names by which 
they were known in their own homes, — they are 
spoken of as Number One, Number Two, etc., 
to correspond with the numbers of the cells in 
which they live. Number Six worked all day in 
his solitary little yard when the weather was fine, 
and in his cell when it was stormy, making the 
top part of shoes, or uppers, as they are called. 
Sometimes Number Six was led out of his cell 
by the keeper and taken to do outside work in 
the prison-yard ; but, although there were several 
others walking with him, they were not allowed 
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to talk together, even about their work. Number 
Six knew very little about Number Seven, who 
lived in the cell next to his, although he could 
hear him at work all day, and even heard him 
snore at night; at least, he thought he did, but 
it might have been the rats running through the 
old walls. 

It must have been pleasant to these men to 
get out into the fresh air and sunshine after 
being confined in their gloomy cells ; but it 
seemed rather dull to walk along without being 
able to have a laugh together or a pleasant word. 
We must remember, however, that they had done 
many wrong things, and were being punished in 
this way by those who govern the land. They 
are shut up in the great prison to keep innocent 
people safe from their hands ; and those who 
know best what is good for prisoners say that it 

is not well to let them talk together, for fear of 

« 

their putting mischief in each other's heads. 
To Maggie, who chattered like a magpie all 
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day, this seemed very unkind, and she felt more 
sorry for her prisoner, as she called him, than 
for any of them. One day, when she was play- 
ing in the prison-yard with Curly, the little troop 
passed on their way to their work. Maggie 
recognized her prisoner by his tall figure, and 
said to herself. How I wish I could speak to 
him ! Wouldn't it be nice to show Curly to 
him ! Watching for a moment when the over- 
seer's head should be turned away, she ran with 
the dog in her arms right up to Number Six, 
and holding her pet up to him said, "How is 
you to-day, prisoner? Speak to Curly, 'cause 
he's such a nice dog. Just put your hand on his 
head and feel how soft the hair is." 

When he put out his hand, Maggie saw the iron 
bands on the wrists of Number Six, and she felt 
so sorry that two great tears came into her 
round blue eyes ; but his voice sounded gentle, 
and not very sad, as he said, * Thank you, my 
little lady, I am pretty well, and hope you are 
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the same. I know that Curly is a nice dog. 
What a beautiful coat he has !" Then the keeper 
told the prisoners to **move on lively," and 
Maggie turned away with a sad feeling in her 
tender little heart. She watched them as long 
as they were in sight, her prisoner so tall that 
he towered above all the rest. She shed a few 
tears because he had such heavy bands on his 
wrists ; but Curly was so full of play that she 
had to dry her eyes quickly, and have a grand 
romp with him in the yard. **For," as she said 
to her mother, when she came in later with her 
dress torn and soiled, "puppies must be 'mused 
just like children." 

"And what is the best way to 'muse children, 
Sunbeam?" said good Mr. Borden, who was sitting 
in the parlor talking to Mrs. Wright. 

"To tell them stories, of course," said Maggie, 
jumping up on his knee. "Tell me about your 
dog Schneider, please." 

Mr. Borden told the little girl of how happy 
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Schneider was in his new home, of how many 
mice and rats he caught, and of his wonderful 
tricks. 

"Does he really bring you your slippers in 
his mouth?" asked Maggie. 

**Yes, the minute I come in the front door, he 
runs off and gets them." 

"Do you hear that. Curly?" cried Maggie, 
lifting up her small finger and looking Curly 
straight in the face; "you must learn to get my 
father's slippers." But Curly thought he heard a 
cat at the window, and away from his mistress's 
lap he flew like a flash. "He's so young," said 
Maggie; "but hell learn." 



CHAPTER IV. 

It was Maggie's greatest delight to follow the 
man who took the prisoners' dinners to them in 
a little wagon which ran on a railroad track the 
whole length of the corridors into which the cells 
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opened. Through a small opening in the door 
each man's portion was slid in to him. Maggie 
thought this great fun, and said it was just like 
peddling soup ; the only difference was that they 
never took in any money, and I am sorry to 
say that they were more apt to hear grumbling 
than thanks. All the men who worked about 
the place loved the little girl, and, with Curly at 
her heels, she trotted after them in and out 
through the dark corridors like the sunbeam that 
she was. 

One day the door of Number Six was open 
a little way, a heavy iron chain holding it in its 
place. There was not room for a grown person 
to pass through this opening ; but it was quite 
large enough for a child, and Maggie, spying 
her prisoner at work, was by his side in a 
moment. The overseer never thought of stopping 
her any more than if she had been a real sun- 
beam. 

**Dood morning prisoner," she said. 
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'*Good morning, young lady" — Maggie felt two 
inches taller at being called young lady; "how is 
your little dog to-day?" 

**0h, he's always well. Don't you know, pris- 
oner, that dogs never get sick, 'cause they have 
no mother and father to take care of them." 

** Indeed," said Number Six, "I thought they 
did." 

"No. You see, when I'm sick my mother 
takes care of me all the time, and every little 
while my father comes in and says, * How is she 
now, my dear? Don't you think she could eat 
a little ice-cream or jelly?'" 

The prisoner still went on with his work ; but 
looking up, with a smile, said, "What a kind 
mother and father you have !" 

"Yes," said Maggie, who had only lately learned 
to say mother and father, and liked to repeat the 
words. "Where are your mother and father, 
prisoner?" 

"Gone," said the old man, sadly. 
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"Done to heaven, I s'pose/' said Maggie, like 
a little philosopher. "Did you ever have any 
more 'lations?" 

"I once had a little girl like you, my dear," 
looking — ^half sternly, half tenderly — ^at the sunny 
face of the child, who was perched on the bench 
beside him. 

"Where's she? — done to heaven, too?" 

"No," said Number Six, bitterly; "I wish she 
had gone there. She went away from me years 
ago." 

"Had she curls like mine, and did you call 
her Sunbeam and Cricket? That's what father 
calls me." 

" Yes, she was a sunbeam once ; but I'm afraid 
that she has no one to call her sweet names 
now, and she has forgotten how to shine and 
dance and be happy all the day like you. She's 
alone out in the cold world, and I can't help 
her." 

"Prisoner," said Maggie, drawing nearer and 
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putting her tiny hands on his arm, "don't you 
think God will take care of your little girl? My 
mother says that He always takes care of little 
children like me." 

** I don't know," said the man ; and two great 
tears rolled down his cheeks and fell on the 
child's golden hair. 

'*Why don't you ask Him, then?" 

**rve forgotten how, it's so long since Fve 
asked Him for anything." 

*'Then I'll ask Him for you, 'cause I'm His 
little girl, and He loves me. Jesus loves little 
children so much that when He was here He 
took them right up into His arms and blessed 
them. That's true, 'cause my mother told me." 

It was a strange sight, and one that struck 
awe into the heart of the keeper, as he stood 
at the door and saw the man, whom they all 
thought so cold and proud and silent, with his 
head bent down reverently, while Maggie, with 
eyes closed and hands folded, just as she prayed 
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at her mother's knee, knelt beside him, and asked 
God to take care of his "little g^rl," and bring 
her back to him. 

All that day, long after Maggie had left him, 
the prisoner in Number Six felt as if a sunbeam 
had stolen into his lonely cell, whose brightness 
even the gloomy shadows of the night had no 
power to chase away, for into his heart it had 
crept to warm and cheer. 



CHAPTER V. 

In this prison in which our Sunbeam lived there 
were certain days which were called visitors' days, 
when those prisoners who had behaved well were 
allowed to see their friends for a short time, and 
occasionally to receive trifling presents from them, 
these having been previously inspected by some 
of the officers of the prison. Very small gifts, 
you may be sure, most of them were, as those 
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who brought them were usually poor people ; but it 
is pleasant to think of these lonely men and women 
having a day, now and then, which they keep as a 
sort of holiday, when those who love them in the 
outside world can come and look into their faces 
and kiss them or shake hands with them, and give 
them something different from what falls to their 
share every day. This was always a very happy 
time to Maggie. Early in the morning she begged 
her mother to allow her to put on her best blue 
dress, and then ran out in the yard with Curly 
to see the prisoners' friends. They came in, ever 
so many of them, one after the other — sisters to 
see their brothers, fathers and mothers to see their 
children, and, saddest of all, wives leading little 
children by the hand to speak to their fathers. 
Maggie and Curly watched them for a long time, 
and were deeply interested in seeing a little girl 
turn a large pie on its side and slip it through 
the grating of one of the cells, while her mother 
said, "Yes, Jim, she made that pie herself, and 
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wouldn't let another soul touch it, even to taking 
it out of the oven." 

"There it goes in all right," said Maggie; "I 
was awfully 'feared the inside would slip out, 
weren't you, Curly ? I wonder if my prisoner has 
a present ; p'r'aps his little girl will bring him one. 
Let's go and see." 

When, however, Maggie looked through the 
grating of his door, she saw that Number Six was 
alone in his cell, working away as busily as usual. 
He did not even notice her, and after watching 
him a few moments a strange look came into the 
child's face, and, calling to Curly to follow her, 
she ran quickly through the corridor into the yard, 
where she walked up and down, looking as grave 
as a judge. 

"Well, Cricket, why do you look so serious?" 
cried her father, who came along the path to 
meet her. 

" Because my prisoner has no little girl to come 
to see him, and no present." 
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" Let me see ; your prisoner is Number Six ; 
he seems a steady sort of a fellow, and he has 
no little girl to come to see him? Well, Tm sure 
Fm sorry for him," said Mr. Wright, lifting Maggie 
up in his arms and kissing her. 

** I think little girls are very nice sort of people 
to have around, especially when they're good." 

" If any one has anything of their own, has they 
a right to give it away?" asked Maggie, more 
earnestly than grammatically. 

** Certainly, if it is really their own." 
"Even if they wants to keep it ever so much?" 
"Yes, that makes it a sacrifice to give it." 
"A sac-ri-fice," repeated Maggie two or three 
times, as if much pleased with the word, and then 
ran away, leaving her father wondering at her 
strange questions. 

"Yes, Curly, I love you better than any one 
in the world 'cept mother and father, and I'll cry 
every night going to bed without you," said 
Maggie, kissing the dog's stumpy little nose ; 

lO 
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''and Its dreadful to give you away; but I want 
to make a sac-ri-fice and give my dear prisoner a 
present" 

Curly wagged his small blue tail as if he under- 
stood all about it, and wanted to make a sac-ri- 
fice, too ; and a few moments later Maggie stood 
at the door of Number Six with her pet in her 
arms and only a few tears in her blue eyes. The 
old man looked up and smiled. 

*'l want to g^ve you a present," said Maggie, 
putting Curly s head through the grating; "and I 
thought you'd rather have Curly than anything 
else, 'cause he is such good company. He is 
the only thing I have of my own, anyhow, 'cept 
my dresses and my dolls, and I know you're 
too big to care for them, so Fve brought you 
Curly" 

"My dear," said the prisoner, coming to the 
door and looking down into the earnest little face 
pressed against the bars, "I cannot take your 
dog. They would not let me keep him here, and 
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he would be very miserable shut up all day in this 
small place." 

"But I could take him to walk twice every 
day/' pleaded the child, "and I do want to give 
you a present and make a sac-ri-fice. I thought 
you wouldn't be so lonesome with Curly in there." 

" Curly would be lonesome, though, without 
you ;" and, seeing real disappointment in her face, 
he added, "you have made a sacrifice and given 
me a present even better than Curly." 

At which Maggie opened wide her eyes, wonder- 
ing what could be a better present than Curly. 

"You have shown me that there is some love 
in your dear little heart for this old man, and 
that is better than any present in the world." 

Maggie only half understood this ; but she saw 
plainly that her prisoner was pleased, and smiled 
in answer to his smile. 

Dear little Sunbeam ! She had touched some- 
thing in that sad and lonely man's heart that 
made him feel that all the world was not a dark 
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prison, and that outside these walls — even within 
them — ^were light and life and hope. 

Just then Mr. Wright entered the corridor, and, 
seeing the dog in Maggie's arms, hearing the 
prisoner's words, and remembering the child's 
strange questions a few moments before, under- 
stood the whole affair. Murmuring to himself, 
"What a child!" he turned towards his office and 
spent the next hour in looking over the prison 
records to discover the real name of Number Six, 
how long he had been in prison, and the nature 
of the offence for which he had been committed. 
After glancing over many pages, Mr. Wright 
found an entry made several years earlier : Number 
Six, William Collins, with his age, size, and a 
description of his appearance ; his sentence, — nine 
years' solitary confinement, — ^and for what? Petty 
larceny. That means stealing things that are not 
of great value. 

"Nine years for petty larceny," repeated the 
good warden. "That must be a mistake. I 
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wonder how many worse things some of the 
rest of us have done that we've never been 
punished for. Til look into this matter." 



CHAPTER VI. 

**So your friend refused to accept your present, 
Cricket," said Mr. Wright, entering his wife's 
tidy kitchen a few moments later, where he found 
Maggie, with both elbows on the snowy table, 
watching her mother make her a pie. 

**Yes; he said Curly would be lonely there 
without me. I was willing to give him up, though, 
'cause I'm so sorry for him ; and so is Curly." 

"So am I, Maggie. What would you like to 
do for him, as he won't take Curly?" 

**I know! Take my dinner and my pie to him 
for his dinner, and set the table, only he hasn't 
any, and make a real party for him." 

"Such a child!" exclaimed Mrs. Wright. "And 
what would you do then?" 
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"Td like to sit down and eat my dinner with 
him. I know he'd enjoy his dinner more if he 

had company." 

"Well done, Cricket! and so you shall." 

''Husband, you are never in earnest!" cried 
Mrs. Wright, while Maggie flew into her father's 
arms in an ecstacy of delight, kissing his fore- 
head, nose, and mouth. 

"Yes, I am;" said Mr. Wright, decidedly; and 
when he said anything in that tone his wife knew 
that he was in earnest, and, concluding that he 
had some good reason for this strange indulgence, 
entered into the little scheme with great spirit, 
adding a cake and several delicacies to the enter- 
tainment, and providing a table upon which to set 
them forth. 

At noon, with the help of one of the keepers, 
Maggie carried her little feast to the door of 
Number Six, and made the inmate of the cell 
open his eyes wide with astonishment. 

"What is all this?" he asked. 
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" Maggie carried her little feast to the door of Number Six." 
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"It's a party," said Maggie, "for you and me 
and Curly. Mother says you can keep this table 
in your room all the time. I'm coming to set 
it in a minute ;" and putting her pie down before 
the door, she flew away and soon returned with 
a large napkin for a table-cover, and a bunch of 
bright scarlet geraniums, early violets, and dan- 
delions. 

What a pretty table it was, with a bunch of 
flowers in the centre, a pie at one corner, a cake 
at the other, with meat and vegetables between, 
all presided over by that dainty little figure ! 
Maggie's bright face smiled upon the feast and 
the prisoner, until he began to think himself 
in fairy-land, and pinched himself two or three 
times to see whether he was awake or only 
dreaming. 

"My mother always likes me to say a little 
prayer before we begin," said Maggie ; " it's 
short, — it won't take long ; and, folding her hands 
reverently and bowing her head, she repeated, — 
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*'God bless the food 
Which now we take. 
And may it do us dood, 
For Jesus' sake. Amen." 

Few and simple as the words were, there was 
something in them, or in the sweet childish voice, 
that touched the old man's heart and brought 
tears to his eyes. 

" Let me give you a cup of tea," said Maggie ; 
and then trying to talk as her mother did when 
she had company, "You are eating nothing at all." 

"Thank you, I am making a very good dinner; 
you must remember that I have not had my usual 
drive in the park to-day." 

Here a merry twinkle in her friend's eye quite 
overcame Maggie's gravity, and, forgetting her 
dignity, she laughed long and merrily at the 
prisoner's grim joke, which so excited Curly that 
he jumped up on his mistress's lap, and was with 
difficulty restrained from taking a flying leap across 
the festal board. After this the dinner was not 
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what our grown-up friends would call a formal one, 
for there was much laughter and chattering on 
Maggie's part, much frisking and dancing on 
Curly's ; besides which Number Six had many 
wonderful stories with which he entertained his 
small hostess when quiet was restored. 

Towards the close of the feast, when Maggie 
was urging a third piece of pie upon her guest, 
Mr. Wright appeared at the door with kind Mr. 
Borden at his side, which made the little girl so 
happy that she jumped up suddenly, almost over- 
turning the table in her joy. Afterwards, when 
her father and Mr. Borden were seated in the 
cell talking to her prisoner, and asking him ques- 
tions about his past life, Maggie buried her face 
in Curly's soft coat, and confided to him that this 
was certainly the happiest day of all her life. 

In answer to Mr. Borden's questions. Number 
Six told him that he had been in the army during 
the war of the Rebellion, and that towards the close 
of the war, while waiting with other Union prison- 
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ers to be exchanged, his wife had died. Return- 
ing to his native place a few weeks later, he found 
his home quite deserted, as his daughter, who had 
been left to the care of an aunt, had suddenly dis- 
appeared, leaving no clue to her whereabouts. 

"That was trouble," said Mr. Borden, whose 
kind blue eyes winked suspiciously; "and have 
you never found her?" 

"Never, sir; I wore myself out and spent the 
little cash I had hunting for her for more than a 
year." 

" All to no purpose ; and how did you get into 
the trouble that brought you here, Collins?*' 

At the sound of the old familiar name that he 
had not heard for many a day, the man's face 
brightened for an instant, then clouded over again 
as he said, — 

"Well, you see, my money was all spent, and 
I was too downhearted to work, and I got into 
bad ways. One day when I was hungry I stole 
some bread without being caught, and after that 
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I went from bad to worse, and I took other things. 
They nearly had their hands on me once or twice 
before they brought me here. When they caught 
me at last they said that I was a tricky, dangerous 
fellow, and so they clapped me in for nine years. 
I always have thought, sir, that they took me for 
a fellow I was with a good deal at that time, one 
who had been at the business longer than I." 

" Very likely ; that is one of the evils of bad com- 
pany. And how long have you been here, my man?*^ 

"Seven years come next June." 

" A long time ; and in these years your daughter 
has grown to be a woman ; what is her name ?" 

"Jenny, Jenny Collins; as pretty a lass as you'd 
see anywhere." 

"Well, Collins, we'll see what we can do for 
you, Mr. Wright says that your conduct here has 
been uniformly good; that should shorten your 
sentence." 

"Yes," said Mr. Wright. "Keep up heart, 
Collins, and all will be well." 
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'' I know much of the ins and outs of this great 
city," said Mr. Borden, "and some day we may 
come across your daughter. Some day when you 
least expect it." 

Number Six shook his head, as if he considered 
that too good to be thought of. 

When little Sunbeam's tired head dropped upon 
the pillow that night, and Curly nestled down 
beside her in his old place, she said, in a sleepy 
voice, " If my prisoner had taken you, Curly, Td 
have cried all night; but Td have made a sac-ri- 
fice." 

Curly wagged his tail, and both were soon fast 
asleep. 



CHAPTER VII. 

June had come in ; the great city lay basking 
in its warm sunshine ; even the dull old prison- 
yard was full of dancing lights and shadows ; 
the few trees and small plots of grass which it 
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boasted had put on their richest green ; but June 
ushered in something else besides warmth and 
verdure, — it brought with it little Maggie's birth- 
day. 

Would you like to know what happened on 
this particular birthday, when she was just seven 
years old? I will tell you. When she woke up 
in the morning, there was our old friend Curly 
sleeping beside her as usual, and on a table 
beside her bed lay two brown paper parcels. As 
soon as she saw them, Maggie remembered that 
it was her birthday, and was so delighted at the 
idea of having two presents that she could hardly 
keep quiet long enough to open them. Taking 
up the smaller parcel first, on the principle of 
keeping the best until last, she opened it, and 
found in it a beautiful red leather dog's collar, 
with a plate on one side, on which was engraved 
"Curly." 

"Oh, Curly!" cried Maggie, "see what a pretty 
necklace some one has sent you because you are 
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such a good doggie. Here is something for me, 
too." 

"Because you are such a good girlie," said her 
father, who had stepped softly to the door. 
"Open it and see what it is." 

"It's a pair of shoes — beautiful blue shoes, with 
white buttons ! Did you get them for me, father?" 

" No, my pet ; there is a paper there that will 
tell you who sent them," and, pulling out a scrap 
of paper which was tucked in one of the shoes, 
he read, "For one of God's own sunbeams, from 
her old prisoner." 

"I know now why he asked me when my birth- 
day came> but how could he get out to buy 
them?" 

"He didn't; he made them." 

"How could he get such pretty blue leather?" 

" He asked me to buy it for him, you inquisitive 
little woman, out of his savings. You know our 
prisoners are allowed a trifle for their work, and 
when they are careful they are able to put some- 
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thing by. Your friend is industrious, and so has 
quite a nice little sum in our hands." 

Towards noon that day, Mr. Borden came in, 
and, seeing Maggie dancing about the yard in 
her pretty blue shoes, with a white dress and 
some blue ribbons to match them, he called out, — 

** Good-morning, Miss Two Shoes." 

"No, Miss Blue Shoes," cried Maggie, running 
to him for the kiss that he always gave her. 

"Good!" said Mr. Borden, laughing and clap- 
ping his hands; "and where did you get your 
famous blue shoes?" 

" Oh, it's my birthday ! I'm seven, going on 
eight, and my prisoner made them for me." 

"Well done! And I knew it was your birth- 
day — Si little bird whispered it in my ear; and 
I've brought you a present, too." 

Maggie's eyes brightened as visions of sugar- 
plums and possible dolls danced before them. 

"Somehow," said Mr. Borden, slowly, "I thought 
you would like to give some one else a present 
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instead of having one for yourself. That's the 
way I like to keep my birthdays." 

The child's face lengthened as the enchanting 
vision vanished from her mind, and the eyes that 
she raised to his were dim with tears of disap- 
pointment. He smiled, and taking a folded paper 
from his pocket, said, — 

"Can you tell me what this is?" 

"It looks like a big letter," said Maggie. 
"There's writing on it." 

"True," said Mr. Borden, spreading out the 
sheet before her; "and that writing tells me that 
your prisoner. Number Six, will in a few days 
be discharged from prison, and be a free man 
again, — free to go out into the sunshine, free 
to hold up his head and be an honest man once 
more." 

" Oh !" exclaimed Maggie, while over her face 
there came such a quick flush of joyful surprise 
that Mr. Borden drew her towards him and said 
tenderly, — 
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"Now, my little one, you know something of 
the blessedness of giving happiness." 

**It's the best present in all the world,'' cried 
Maggie, and, seizing the paper, she flew away from 
him and towards the prison. 

A few moments later, when Mr. Borden followed 
the flying figure at a more leisurely pace to the 
door of Number Six, he paused, unnoticed by the 
occupants of the cell, and, looking through the 
iron grating, saw a picture that brought sudden 
tears to his eyes, and into his mind some words 
from a very old book whose beautiful stories are 
dearly loved by all the children who hear them. 

"'And a little child shall lead them,'" repeated 
Mr. Borden, softly. The prisoner's tall, erect figure 
was raised to its full height, his gray head slightly 
bent forward over the paper which he held in 
one hand, while Maggie, holding the other, looked 
up into his face with eyes full of wonder and 
delight. 

"Yes, that's it," said Number Six, catching Mr. 

II 
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Borden's words. "It's all this child's doing. My 
life's been different ever since the day she came 
stealing into my cell like a sunbeam. And thank 
you, too, sir," he added, as if afraid of seeming 
ungrateful for the good man's kindness. 

"Rather thank God," said Mr. Borden, rever- 
ently. "Thank him every morning that the sun 
shines upon you again for His goodness in giving 
you a new day in which you may be a new man 
if you will. Ah ! Collins, we are all but little 
children in our Father's house, and how many 
blessed opportunities He gives each one of us to 
be His own dear children!" 

Touched as much by the kindliness of Mr. 
Borden's voice as by his words, the prisoner said, 
humbly, — 

"Thank you, sir. I think if I had known you 
once when I was in trouble it would have been 
different with me." 

"That was a sad and terrible part of your life," 
said Mr. Borden, solemnly; "but you have had 
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long years in which to repent of your sins. I 
trust that you have repented/' 

"Aye, sir, I have that!" 

Then sitting down on the rude bench in the 
cell, and taking Maggie on his knee, the good 
man said, after a moment's thought, — 

"Have you ever worked on a farm, Collins?" 

"Yes, sir, when I was a young man." 

"Good," said Mr. Borden, rubbing his hands, 
as he always did when pleased. "If you are will- 
ing to turn farmer again, my man, TU take you 
out to my place, ten miles from the city, and let 
you have a fresh start there. It's best to begin 
again in a new neighborhood." 

"Then you are willing to trust me, sir!" said 
Collins, his face brightening all over. "I never 
thought any one would do that again. Aye, FU 
go, ril go, and willing, too!" Then hesitating a 
moment, "There's only one trouble about it, — I 
couldn't hunt for her there." 

"Don't stop for that; I shall keep on looking 
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for her ; there are several persons trying to find 
her now. We have just put a notice in the 
papers that will be plain to her and to no one 
else, for she has probably changed her name." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

In one of the narrowest and most wretched of 
all the wretched streets of this great city in which 
our Maggie lived, in a small room high up in a 
tenement house, sat a woman sewing busily, — a 
young woman, whose wan face looked paler and 
sadder as she bent over a dress spread out on 
her lap. Stitch ! stitch ! stitch ! the seams before 
her were long, but she finished them quickly. 
Once or twice she looked out of the window, and 
then stitched away so rapidly that you could 
scarcely see her fingers as they flew along the 
seam, for the waning light without grew fainter 
every moment, warning her that the long summer 
day was near its close, and the dress upon which 
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she was working must be completed and taken 
home that evening. At last the final stitch was 
set, the woman rose, and with a sigh of relief 
laid her work on the bed, then looked about for 
a paper in which to wrap it. As she spread out 
a newspaper before her, smoothing out its creases, 
a name on one of the columns caught her eye. 
A quick flush overspread her face, and, stooping 
down, she read these words: "If Jenny Collins 

will call at she v^ill hear something to her 

advantage.'' 

"What could I hear to my advantage?" she 
murmured, bitterly. " Who cares for me, now that 
he's gone? and like enough there are more Jenny 
Collinses in the world than one. This paper's 
more than a week old, too; some Jenny Collins 
has turned up before this." Yet she paused to 
cut the printed lines out of the paper before she 
folded her work in it, and carefully laid the slip 
in an old worn book on the table. Returning 
from her long walk that evening, the sewing- 
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woman stopped at the store at the comer of the 
street where tobacco, cigars, and other luxuries 
of the poorest sort were sold, and where news- 
papers always hung in the window, and asked for 
a certain daily paper. The man stared as he 
handed it to her across the counter, wondering if 
poor Jane Gray — for that was the name by which 
this quiet young woman was known in the street 
— ^were crazy or turning politician, and watched 
her as she turned to leave the store, with a 
brisker step than usual. 

** I must see if that notice is still in the paper,'* 
she said, as she hastened along the squalid street, 
where the lights streaming from open tavern doors, 
and the breath of many people and many sewers 
made the July night hot and unrefreshing, while 
above it all the quiet stars looked down, and be- 
yond it all the peaceful country-side lay wrapped 
in sweet and dewy slumber, where one heart 
hoped and prayed and waited for the return of 
this sad and lonely woman, who hastened along 
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the noisy street, knowing nothing of the loving 
thoughts that were reaching out towards her. 
The hard lines in her weary face would have 
softened could she have heard Maggie's prayer, 
whispered that moment at her mother's knee, 
"God bless my friend's little girl and send her 
back to him." 



CHAPTER IX. 

When Maggie saw her prisoner come into the 
yard, one day, dressed in a nice suit of clothes 
that Mr. Borden had sent him, she was delighted, 
and clapped her hands for joy ; but when he said 
good-by to her and her father, and walked away, 
and she saw the great gates of the prison open 
and then slowly close after him, a sense of loss 
and loneliness came over her, such as she had 
never known in all her short, happy life. Running 
to her mother's side and hiding her face in her 
dress, she cried as if her heart would break, 
only listening to words of comfort when her 
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mother promised her that some day she should 
go out to Mr. Borden's farm and see her prisoner. 

"You must not call him your prisoner any 
more," added Mrs. Wright, "for he is not a 
prisoner now. You may call him your friend, if 
you choose." 

"Yes, for he is my friend," said Maggie, drying 
her eyes, "and Fm glad he's not a prisoner any 
more." 

One day in July, when the yellow harvest was 
ripening all over the land, Maggie and Curly 
went out with kind Mr. Borden to spend a long, 
happy day in the country. How glad her friend 
was to see her, and after she was tired sitting 
under the trees watching the reapers in the 
harvest-field, how pleasant it was to ramble with 
him through the old garden and fine orchard, 
where . the early golden apples hung so tempt- 
ingly, above her head, and seemed ready to drop 
into : her mouth. So many flowers and so many 
apples did they gather for Maggie to take home 
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to her mother, that Mr. Borden said he would 
have to get a wagon to carry her and her 
plunder back to the city. 

Once, when she flew away from his side to 
catch a butterfly, and came back without it, Col- 
lins laughed so heartily that Maggie looked up 
into his face and said, — 

"I think you're more happier here than you 

were at " somehow she did not quite like 

to speak of the prison to him, and, stopping a 
moment for a word, said, "at the old place." 

"I am happier,*' said Collins, smiling. '* There 
is only one thing that troubles me here." 

"I know," said Maggie, nodding her head: **it's 
because you don't find your little girl. Do you 
ask God to send her back to you?" 

**Yes, very often." 

**Then I'm sure she'll come." And seeing Mr. 
Borden approaching, she ran to meet him, saying, 
"Don't you think my friend's little girl will come 
back soon?" 
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"Yes, Maggie, I have a letter in my pocket 
which tells me that they — some of my friends who 
are looking for her — think she is found. The 
person they speak of is a seamstress, who has 
for years led an honest, useful life/' 

"Thank God for that!'' said Collins, in a low 
voice. 

"Then she isn't a little girl," said Maggie, in a 
rather disappointed tone. 

" No ; a woman who will be a help and comfort 
to her father." Then, turning to Collins, he said, 
"A person has just come out from town who 
thinks she can tell you something about your 
daughter." 

Maggie now noticed a woman standing by the 
orchard fence, who, in answer to a sign from Mr. 
Borden, came forward, at first quickly, then slowly, 
as if hesitating, until she paused altogether a short 
distance from the little group, and, throwing off her 
bonnet, stood where the flickering sunlight came 
through the green apple-boughs and fell upon her 
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brown hair, and lit up her wan face to something 
like youthful bloom. Maggie's round blue eyes 
were fixed on her intently, while she held Curly 
with both hands to keep him from flying at her, 
as he always did at strangers, and Collins, turning 
to her, said, eagerly, — 

**So you think you know something of my g^rl, 
my girl Jenny?'' 

At the sound of his voice the woman looked up, 
and a half smile flitted across her face, as she said, — 

*'Yes, I know all about " 

**rd know that smile all the world over, and 
it's your mother's own look out of the eyes ; surely 
this is my girl Jenny herself," said Collins, reaching 
out his arms towards her. 

'*Can you forgave me, father, can you ever for- 
give me?" she cried, stepping back. ** Mother 
was gone, and they told me you were killed in 
the war, and they treated me bad, so I ran away 
in the night; but I've worked hard and made an 
honest living ever since." 
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**Come away/' said Mr. Borden, softly, to 
Maggie ; but Collins heard the words, and said, — 

*' Please stay one moment, sir. This is the kind 
gentleman who befriended me, Jenny ; God bless 
him always; and this is the dear litde girl who 
has prayed every night to have you sent back 
to me." 

"And this is Curly," said Maggie, holding him 
up in her arms, '*and he's very fond of your 
father." After which introduction Curly jumped 
away from his mistress, and, after taking a good 
look at the stranger, licked her hand in token 
of friendship, which made them all laugh so 
heartily that they forgot that they had intended 
to cry a moment before. And thus it was that 
Jenny came back to her father. 
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LITTLE PEACEMAKER 




Little Peacemaker 

CHAPTER I. 

jER real name was not Little Peacemaker ; 
it was Jessie, but because of something 
that she did when quite a small child; 
Jessie was known by this name in Pleasant Court. 
Why this alley in which Jessie and her mother 
lived was called Pleasant Court no one knew. 
There was very little that was cheerful or pleas- 
ant about it. It ran back of a squalid street, 
and was narrow and close, with rickety houses on 
either side. Few rays of sunshine entered Pleas- 
ant Court to dispel the gloom of the short winter 
days, and in summer it was so hot that the 
women sat on their steps in loose wrappers and 
talked to their neighbors, instead of doing their 
house-work. 

Plants and flowers could not have flourished in 
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as they called it. It reached the boys' ears, and 
made them pause suddenly, and turn their angry 

■ faces from one another ; sad faces they were when 
they saw Jessie, the child whom they loved, the 

'little peacemaker of the court, lying on the pave- 
ment pale as death, with blood flowing from her 
temple. 

For many days Jessie lay on her bed, too ill 
to speak or to know any one. If you could have 
seen Tom. and Andy creep to the door, without 
their shoes, and beg to have one look at Jessie's 
poor little white face, you would have felt sorry 
for them. Every day they went to their old stands 
'*to put the shine on the gents' boots," and each 
evening spent nearly all the 'nickels they had 
earned upon fruit for Jessie, which she was too ill 
to touch. One day she opened wide her brown 
eyes, and called, '' Mother, dear, I want to see Tom 
and Andy." 

'*You are too ill to see them," said Mrs. Harris; 
"wait until you are stronger." 
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"No, I must see them to-night/' said the weak 
voice. "I have something to tell them." 

That evening the two boys came creeping into 
Jessie's room, almost knocking over the furniture 
in their awkward attempts to make no noise. 

" Dear Tom and Andy," she said, smiling up 
into their faces, and reaching out her small hands 
for a rough hand of each; "I want you to make 
up and be good friends." 

**We are," sobbed Tom: "we are, and we 
ain't never a-goin' to quar'l agin." 

"That's good," said Jessie. "And I want you 
to learn my verse, so you can keep other folks 
from fighting, too ; say it after me. * Blessed are 
the peacemakers,'" said the feeble little voice. 

"Blessed are the peacemakers," repeated two 
rough, but very tremulous, boy voices. 

"Mother'U tell you what it means." 

"I think we know," they said. 

"Now kiss me good-night, and please never 
forget," said Jessie; "I want to go to sleep." 
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Jessie's sleep that night was the sweetest she 
had known for many days. When she awoke and 
found her mother bending over her, she said, 
** Mother, dear, Tve had such a nice time ; Fve 
been in the country you told me about, feeding 
the chickens and playing with the white lambs. 
If I could only go to that country I think I would 
get well again." What stronger plea could Jessie 
have used, lifting her white face to her mother's 
as she spoke? It was a hard struggle for that 
proud woman to make up her mind to go back 
to the father and mother whom she had wronged, 
but her child's pleading face helped her to gain 
the victory. Amid tears and blessings Jessie left 
Pleasant Court, Andy and Tom taking turns in 
helping to carry her to a neighboring town, where 
it was hoped some good farmer would give them 
"a lift" in his wagon to a small village near the 
farm. It was early spring, and as the sweet 
breezes fanned her cheek, and the green grass in 
the meadows met her eye, Jessie smiled delight- 
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edly, and fairly clapped her hands for joy when a 
bird sang from a road-side bush. 

There came a sad time when the town was 
reached, and the litde party had to be broken up. 
Andy tried to make it easier by saying, jestingly, 
"They'll have you so fat and rosy there that we 
won't never know you when we see you again, 
Jessie, and you'll be so proud that you'll pass us 
by without so much as a word, like the grand 
swell ladies that ride in their carriages through 
the city." 

"O Andy!" said Jessie, with tears in her eyes, 
**F11 never forget you, and mother'U write you a 
letter, and some day you'll both come and see 
me. 

Here there was a general breaking down, and 
much coughing on the boys' part, who did not 
consider it manly to show any feeling. Jessie 
cried so much that her mother was glad when 
the farmer's wagon drove up and took them 
away. Miles and miles they drove through the 
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beautiful country, Jessie noticing everything as 
long as she could keep her eyes open. At last, 
they would go shut, and she fell asleep in her 
mother's arms, and never woke up until she felt 
herself being lifted out of the wagon by the 
good farmer, and sat down before a large gate. 
As they drew near the old house, Mrs. Harris 
grew more and more uneasy until she stood on 
the door-step and heard her mother's voice in 
the kitchen, which seemed to give her courage to 
lift the latch and walk in. As she stepped across 
the threshold, she said, "Mother, I've brought" — 
but no more words were needed. Jessie's little 
thin arms held out, and her wan face, told the 
whole story of poverty and sickness and repent- 
ance. 

When Jessie lay down that night in the little 
bed that had been her mother's when she was a 
child, and felt grandmother's and grandfather's 
kisses showered upon her face, she knew, through 
that strange instinct by which children know so 
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many things, that she had been a peacemaker be- 
tween these dear old people and her own mother. 
" Blessed," she repeated in a sleepy voice ; 
** blessed" — and remembering that she was in the 
beautiful country near the chickens, and cows, 
and white lambs, she soon fell into the sweetest 
sleep. 

CHAPTER II. 

Spring had deepened into summer. All over 
the green country-sides the grain was growing 
ripe and yellow, blossoms had given place to 
fruit, and the birds that were building their nests 
when Mrs. Harris and Jessie went among them, 
were now busied in watching over and feeding 
baby birds that the breezes rocked in their cradles 
'way up in the trees. Jessie could tell you where 
the wren had her nest, and the robin, and the 
blue bird, for she knew and loved them all. 

In the great city summer was known by other 
signs : fine houses were shut up, grass grew over 
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streets and pavements ; pale, weary faces were to 
be seen on every side, and the ice-cream man 
made frequent visits, even to the courts and 
alleys. Here he was warmly welcomed by the 
children, who gathered around him with their 
pennies, and scraps of brown paper on which 
they received the coveted morsel, — rare treat, 
to be swallowed quickly before the sun should 
melt it! 

In Pleasant Court, summer wore away sadly 
enough, for sickness came with it- 
Tom and Andy worked diligently at their boot- 
blacking through the day, and in the evening 
would often sit and talk about Jessie, wondering 
what she was doing "way off in that beautiful, 
clean country," as Andy called it. Poor Andy had 
known little that was either beautiful or clean in 
his hard life, yet I think he took to clean things 
naturally, even if his hands were often black. 

One letter came soon after Jessie went away, 
beginning, "Dear friends/' This, Tom said, as he 
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as they called it. It reached the boys' ears, and 
made them pause suddenly, and turn their angry 
• faces from one another ; sad faces they were when 
they saw Jessie, the child whom they loved, the 
little peacemaker of the court, lying on the pave- 
ment pale as death, with blood flowing from her 
temple. 

For many days Jessie lay on her bed, too ill 
to speak or to know any one. If you could have 
seen Tom and Andy creep to the door, without 
their shoes, and beg to have one look at Jessie's 
poor little white face, you would have felt sorry 
for them. Every day they went to their old stands 
**to put the shine on the gents' boots," and each 
evening spent nearly all the 'nickels they had 
earned upon fruit for Jessie, which she was too ill 
to touch. One day she opened wide her brown 
eyes, and called, " Mother, dear, I want to see Tom 
and Andy." 

"You are too ill to see them," said Mrs. Harris ; 
"wait until you are stronger." 
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"No, I must see them to-night," said the weak 
voice. "I have something to tell them." 

That evening the two boys came creeping into 
Jessie's room, almost knocking over the furniture 
in their awkward attempts to make no noise. 

" Dear Tom and Andy,*' she said, smiling up 
into their faces, and reaching out her small hands 
for a rough hand of each; "I want you to make 
up and be good friends." 

"We are," sobbed Tom: "we are, and we 
ain't never a-goin* to quar'l agin." 

"That's good," said Jessie. "And I want you 
to learn my verse, so you can keep other folks 
from fighting, too ; say it after me. * Blessed are 
the peacemakers,'" said the feeble little voice. 

"Blessed are the peacemakers," repeated two 
rough, but very tremulous, boy voices. 

" Mother'U tell you what it means." 

"I think we know," they said. 

"Now kiss me good-night, and please never 
forget," said Jessie; "I want to go to sleep." 
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Jessie's sleep that night was the sweetest she 
had known for many days. When she awoke and 
found her mother bending over her, she said, 
" Mother, dear, Fve had such a nice time ; Fve 
been in the country you told me about, feeding 
the chickens and playing with the white lambs. 
If I could only go to that country I think I would 
get well again." What stronger plea could Jessie 
have used, lifting her white face to her mother's 
as she spoke? It was a hard struggle for that 
proud woman to make up her mind to go back 
to the father and mother whom she had wronged, 
but her child's pleading face helped her to gain 
the victory. Amid tears and blessings Jessie left 
Pleasant Court, Andy and Tom taking turns in 
helping to carry her to a neighboring town, where 
it was hoped some good farmer would give them 
" a lift" in his wagon to a small village near the 
farm. It was early spring, and as the sweet 
breezes fanned her cheek, and the green grass in 
the meadows met her eye, Jessie smiled delight- 
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ediy, and fairly clapped her hands for joy when a 
bird sang from a road-side bush. 

There came a sad time when the town was 
reached, and the little party had to be broken up. 
Andy tried to make it easier by saying, jestingly, 
"They'll have you so fat and rosy there that we 
won't never know you when we see you again, 
Jessie, and you'll be so proud that you'll pass us 
by without so much as a word, like the grand 
swell ladies that ride in their carriages through 
the city." 

"O Andy!" said Jessie, with tears in her eyes, 
**ril never forget you, and mother'U write you a 
letter, and some day you'll both come and see 
me. 

Here there was a general breaking down, and 
much coughing on the boys' part, who did not 
consider it manly to show any feeling. Jessie 
cried so much that her mother was glad when 
the farmer's wagon drove up and took them 
away. Miles and miles they drove through the 
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beautiful country, Jessie noticing everything as 
long as she could keep her eyes open. At last, 
they would go shut, and she fell asleep in her 
mother's arms, and never woke up until she felt 
herself being lifted out of the wagon by the 
good farmer, and sat down before a large gate. 
As they drew near the old house, Mrs. Harris 
grew more and more uneasy until she stood on 
the door-step and heard her mother's voice in 
the kitchen, which seemed to give her courage to 
lift the latch and walk in. As she stepped across 
the threshold, she said, "Mother, I've brought" — 
but no more words were needed. Jessie's little 
thin arms held out, and her wan face, told the 
whole story of poverty and sickness and repent- 
ance. 

When Jessie lay down that night in the litde 
bed that had been her mother's when she was a 
child, and felt grandmother's and grandfather's 
kisses showered upon her face, she knew, through 
that strange instinct by which children know so 
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many things, that she had been a peacemaker be- 
tween these dear old people and her own mother. 
"Blessed," she repeated in a sleepy voice; 
** blessed*' — and remembering that she was in the 
beautiful country near the chickens, and cows, 
and white lambs, she soon fell into the sweetest 
sleep. 

CHAPTER II. 

Spring had deepened into summer. All over 
the green country-sides the grain was growing 
ripe and yellow, blossoms had given place to 
fruit, and the birds that were building their nests 
when Mrs. Harris and Jessie went among them, 
were now busied in watching over and feeding 
baby birds that the breezes rocked in their cradles 
'way up in the trees. Jessie could tell you where 
the wren had her nest, and the robin, and the 
blue bird, for she knew and loved them all. 

In the great city summer was known by other 
signs: fine houses were shut up, grass grew over 
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Streets and pavements ; pale, weary faces were to 
be seen on every side, and the ice-cream man 
made frequent visits, even to the courts and 
alleys. Here he was warmly welcomed by the 
children, who gathered around him with their 
pennies, and scraps of brown paper on which 
they received the coveted morsel, — rare treat, 
to be swallowed quickly before the sun should 
melt it! 

In Pleasant Court, summer wore away sadly 
enough, for sickness came with it 

Tom and Andy worked diligently at their boot- 
blacking through the day, and in the evening 
would often sit and talk about Jessie, wondering 
what she was doing **way ofif in that beautiful, 
clean country," as Andy called it. Poor Andy had 
known little that was either beautiful or clean in 
his hard life, yet I think he took to clean things 
naturally, even if his hands were often black. 

One letter came soon after Jessie went away, 
beginning, **Dear friends/' This, Tom said, as he 
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read it, " sounded like preachin'." " I want to tell 
you," she wrote, "that I am w:ell, and hope you 
are well, too. I'm fat and rosy, my grandmother 
says, but that don't make me forget you, and I 
hope you don't forget me. I've learned to say 
my prayers to God in Heaven, and I ask Him to 
take care of you every night. It's ever so nice 
here ; we've chickens and cows, and I find eggs 
every day in the bam ; but I'm tired, — ^I mean 
mother is, — ^so I won't tell you any more now; 
but I hope you'll come to see me some day. 
From your friend, Jessie Harris." 

This letter was a great treasure to the two 
boys, who had never had a letter before ; but as 
they could not write, there was no way of answer- 
ing it. They kept it, however, and read it over 
many times, concluding that they would begin to 
put away their spare pennies towards a trip to 
Jessie's country; for, although they expected to 
walk all the way, they had a feeling that they 
would not like to go out to that **nice, clean 
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country" with no better clothes on than the rag- 
ged garments that they wore in Pleasant Court. 

In the midst of these plans fever entered the 
court ; and, although the two boys were well and 
busy for many days, there came a morning when 
Andy went to his work with a dull pain in his 
head, and felt all day, as he blackened boots or sat 
watching for customers, as if the streets were spin- 
ning around, and the people spinning with them. 
In the evening, when the sun set like a great ball 
of fire, Tom joined him, and, clapping him on the 
back, said, *' Come along, old fellow/' Suddenly, 
as if the touch of that familiar hand had been a 
heavy blow, Andy fell over on the pavement in a 
swoon. Tom, much alarmed, called the old apple- 
woman at the corner, who threw some water in his 
face, which revived him ; and, with Tom's arm to 
lean upon, Andy managed to crawl back to Pleasant 
Court and the poor little den he called his home. 

"I must go for a doctor," said Tom, a few 
hours later, as he stood at Mrs. Flanagan's door. 
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** He does nothing but talk about the country and 
Jessie Harris, and wantin' to go and go all the 
time. I can't keep him still." 

'' Shure and FU stay with him whiles," said Mrs. 
Flanagan, and away Tom sped on his errand. 

It was long, however, before he found a doctor 
at home. It seemed almost by chance, at last, 
for as he walked through a small street where the 
houses were plain, though very neat, he heard 
voices at an open window, and stopped to listen. 
The first was a lady's voice, soft and clear : " You 
must be tired to-night, Ernest. Is there no sign 
of the fever abating?" 

" None, Rose, there is too much for it to feed 
upon ; our courts and alleys are hot-beds in which 
it thrives. If only these poor creatures would learn 
to keep their houses clean ! They seem to look 
upon soap, water, and whitewash as their natural 



enemies." 



"He's been in our court certain sure, and no 
mistake," said Tom under his breath, reading, at 
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** He does nothing but talk about the country and 
Jessie Harris, and wantin' to go and go all the 
time. I can't keep him still." 

** Shure and Til stay with him whiles," said Mrs. 
Flanagan, and away Tom sped on his errand. 

It was long, however, before he found a doctor 
at home. It seemed almost by chance, at last, 
for as he walked through a small street where the 
houses were plain, though very neat, he heard 
voices at an open window, and stopped to listen. 
The first was a lady's voice, soft and clear : ** You 
must be tired to-night, Ernest. Is there no sign 
of the fever abating?" 

"None, Rose, there is too much for it to feed 
upon ; our courts and alleys are hot-beds in which 
it thrives. If only these poor creatures would learn 
to keep their houses clean ! They seem to look 
upon soap, water, and whitewash as their natural 
enemies." 

"He's been in our court certain sure, and no 
mistake," said Tom under his breath, reading, at 
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the same moment, the sign on the window. " He's 
the doctor for me, knows we're not spick and 
span like swell folks," — and with that he rang the 
bell. 

"That's for me," said Dr. Reynold, starting to 
his feet; "so good-by to our pleasant evening, 
Rose ;" and the next moment he was hurrying 
along the street with Tom, who explained: "He 
was all right yesterday; but to-day, as we was 
puttin' up work and shuttin' up shop, — ^we're boot- 
blacks, we are,-— he was took, suddint-like, and 
fell right down on the pavement, with no more 
strength than a baby." 

"The fever," said the doctor, shaking his head. 
"Where do you live?" 

"In Pleasant Court, out of Brown Street" 

"I know the place well." 

"Do you mind?" asked Tom, looking up Into 
the physician's face. 

"Mind what?" 

"Why, goin' into such a place, fever and all." 

13 
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**No, my boy. Fve been iii worse places than 
Pleasant Court." 

When the doctor stood by Andy s side, listen- 
ing to his feverish wanderings, Tom said, '*You 
wouldn't know him for the same feller now, 
doctor ; alius up to all kinds of fun, and the 
best fighter goin\" 

Dr. Reynold smiled at poor Tom's words of 
praise, and, turning to Mrs. Flanagan, said, " Can 
you stay with him, my good woman ?" 

**Shure, and TU do all I can, but it's the 
husband I've got at home myself, and one child 
only gettin' rid of the fever hisself." 

**Then you have your hands full already. We 
cannot ask anything more of you." 

'* I'll nurse him, doctor ; he's my chum," spoke 
up Tom, eagerly ; only I'll have to leave him 
while I go shine up the gents' boots to make a 
little tin to keep things goin'." 

"That won't do," said the doctor; ** you must 
not leave him alone for half an hour." Then, as 
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Tom looked much puzzled, he added, "Perhaps 
I can arrange to get him into the hospital." 

"The hospital!" said Tom, with a look of 
horror. "That's where they cuts up the poor 
folks to see how they're put together, so the 
doctors can tell how to cure the rich folks." 

"Nonsense!" exclaimed Dr. Reynold. "Don't 
let my patient hear such talk as that. Your 
friend will be under my care, and, in the purer 
air of the clean ward, and away from this fever- 
tainted atmosphere, will stand some chance of 
getting well." 

There was something in the doctor's words and 
manner that inspired confidence ; and, without 
more ado, Tom nodded his head, saying, "Jest 
as you say, sir.'* 

A strange thing happened to" Andy. One morn- 
ing he awoke from his feverish dreams to find 
himself in a clean white bed, himself a clean 
white object (only he did not know that), while 
all about him were neat litde beds on whose 
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snowy pillows rested pale faces. Turning to see 
who was beside him, — for through all his dreams 
he had had a feeling that there was somebody 
caring for him, — he saw a woman in a soft gray 
dress, with some knitting work in her hands. 
Surely he had never seen Mrs. Harris so dressed, 
looking so much like a lady, as he thought, yet 
the eyes that smiled upon him were those of 
Jessie's mother, and the voice that told him not 
to talk, but to try to sleep again, was hers also. 
He longed to ask how they had both come there ; 
but instead turned upon his side, and, with a 
deeper sense of comfort than he had ever known 
in all his hard, rude life, floated away again- into 
the wonderful land of dreams. 

As you may also wonder how Mrs. Harris 
came to be with Andy, I will tell you how it all 
happened. When he was first brought to the 
hospital, the nurse, in undressing him, found 
among bits of string, nails, jack-knives, and other 
boy properties, a crumpled piece of paper, which 
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she handed to the doctor. This proved to be 
little Jessie's letter, which Dr. Reynold read, and 
turned over to his wife. 

"We must write to these people," said Mrs. 
Reynold; "they seem to take an interest in the 
boy. Shall I write, Ernest?" 

"Yes, Rose, if you will. Women always know 
best what to say," replied this wise man. 

Instead of answering the dainty little note of 
the doctor's wife, down to New York came Mrs. 
Harris at once, with her arms full of parcels, a 
bottle of country milk, and a dozen herbs that 
her mother told her would cure any fever in the 
land! The milk Andy drank ; but the herbs the 
doctors ordered to be thrown out of the window, 
thinking that they knew something more about 
fevers than Mrs. Harris's mother. Thus it was 
that Jessie's mother came to be sitting beside 
Andy's bed when he awoke and found himself in 
a world of cleanliness and peace. 

That evening, when Dr. Reynold came into the 
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ward, there followed in his wake a tall figure, 
walking on tiptoe. 

"Go see if he knows you," said the doctor, 
pushing him forward. Small need to ask. As 
soon as the lad's eyes rested on the familiar face, 
his hand was stretched out, and his weak voice 
said, "Hallo, old chum! how's trade to-day?" 

"Good!" cried the doctor. "He knows his 
best friend, but he must not talk to him." 

Although there were no words spoken, to see 
Tom waiting on his friend, with a woman's gentle- 
ness, sitting by the hour bathing his head and 
holding his thin hand, would have brought tears 
into more world-hardened eyes than those of Dr. 
Reynold and Mrs. Harris. 

It is not strange that, while lying in this 
chamber of peace, some words from the gospel 
of peace, which Mrs. Harris read to him out of a 
large book which she always seemed to have 
near her, should have fallen upon Andy's heart 
like water upon a thirsty land. 
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The next time that Tom came to the hospital, 
Mrs. Harris heard Andy telling him the story just 
as he had heard it, adding, '*She says as He 
puts it into His people's minds to help the rest, 
— ^like us, you know, them as ain't got no show, 
religion or nothin'." 

Another day, the lovely lady came, and said, 
"Mrs. Harris, here is a wrapper for your patient 
to put on when he sits up," spreading out such 
a garment as Andy had never seen, all red and 
brown, with soft flannel inside. '*When he is 
stronger," the lady added, "he is to be measured 
for a nice suit of clothes." 

"Clothes," said Andy, "nice, clean clothes; 
then I needn't be ashamed to go into the country, 
the beautiful clean country !" 

Mrs. Harris and the lady, who was none other 
than the doctor's wife, smiled at each other know- 
ingly. It almost seemed to Andy that they had 
a secret between them, and he began to wonder 
what it was. He did not try to pry into it, how- 
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ever; for, with all his roughness, Andy had some- 
thing of the gentleman about him, and you all 
know that ladies and gentlemen never ask un- 
welcome questions. 

All that day he drew Mrs. Harris on to talk 
about her country home. 

** Would you like to come out to see Jessie 
and me at the farm?" she asked. 

** Wouldn't I though, jest!'* 

"Well, there's no knowing," said Mrs. Harris, 
— ^with which satisfactory remark she closed the 
conversation, and brought her patient his dinner. 

October had come in, in all its glory of crimson 
and gold ; and with it came Jessie Harris's birthday. 
Her mother had come home from the city, and all 
the day before, while she watched her put cakes 
and pies into the oven, she sang to her pussy: 

"Pussy-cat, pussy-cat, with the white foot, 
To-morrow's my birthday; won't you come to it? 
I've cakes to bake and beer to brew, 

^ If it rains, O pussy! what shall I do?" 
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Some very particular poets might object to the 
last line, but Jessie was perfectly satisfied with it. 
She expected to entertain company on her birth- 
day, and felt that the weather was a matter of 
great importance. 

The next morning, before the sparrows had 
stirred in their nests, Jessie had made several 
journeys from her bed to the window to see if it 
were raining. When, at last, the day dawned, it 
was a perfect one, with sunshine as warm as that of 
June pouring its flood of golden light over the old 
farm-house, and making beautiful shadows in the 
orchard, where the birthday feast was to be eaten. 

Jessie was too happy to do anything but run 
from the house to the orchard, and back again. 
When the table was beautifully arranged under the 
trees, and there was nothing more to do, she had 
a whole hour to wait, and wonder why they did 
not come. When the wagon drove up to the 
gate, she saw an unfamiliar figure helped out, and 
was on the point of turning to Tom to ask him 
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why he had not brought Andy, when this tall thin 
youth put out his hand and smiled. Then Jessie 
knew him, and ran to place a chair for him, as 
he was still very weak. 

At their little feast, Jessie was disappointed that 
her friends did not eat more heartily of the dainties 
set before them ; but, as Tom told Mrs. Flanagan 
afterwards, "it was kinder strange to sit down to 
a table where everybody had a knife and fork and 
plate all to hisself, and where there were so many 
goodies that a feller didn't rightly know which to 
take up with first.*' 

The boys were to stay several days at the farm ; 
and when the last day was drawing to a close, 
Jessie's grandfather said to her, **How would you 
like Andy to stay on here ? It seems to be doing 
him a power of good, and when he gets better he 
can help me around the place." 

" It would be nice," said Jessie. Then a shadow 
crossed her face as she said, "What would Tom 
do without him?" 
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"Well, he can stay on for a while, and look after 
Andy. PYaps, after a bit, we can find a place 
for him near by. If he's a good, steady boy, some 
farmer may be glad to hire him." 
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